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ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


1960 


SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


Classes for beginners and the advanced student; six hours 
of undergraduate or graduate credit for the teacher; MFA 
degree program; special courses arranged. Superior fa- 


SUMMER 
WORKSHOPS 


JULY 6—AUGUST 16 


CRAFT WORKSHOP 


In the Smokies 


Pi BETA PHI 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


GRADUATE : UNDERGRADUATE 
NON - CREDIT 


FULL SESSION JUNE 13-JULY 19 


Ae Fab 


Screen Printing is o fasci- 7 
noting woy to design 
fabrics and so easy to 
do with all the new 
creative methods 
for curtains dro- 
peries napkins wrapping 
poper cords and other 
secsonal decor 


Preferred by professionals! 
Acco-Fab Colors ore ideal for large or smal! 
scale use Colors are intermixable to produce 
ony desired shade ond ore set by the app!- 
cotion of heat only 


Ali COLORS ARE SUNFAST AND WASHFAST 
Write for free folio of ideas. Dept.CH-21 


31 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OH 


cilities, distinguished faculty. e weaving : HALF SESSIONS JUNE 13-JUNE 29 
CERAMICS e TEXTILES : JULY 1-JULY 19 
DESIGN DRAWING 
for information write “ recreational PI BETA PHI 
65 PLYMOUTH AVENUE SOUTH crafts | GATUNBURG 
ROCHESTER 8 NEW YORK _ TENNESSEE 
screen print 8 WOOL 
& 


COLORS 


If particular in your work and selection, try: 
PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN 
PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN 
PAT-RUG YARN 
SMYRNA YARN 


Carried in stock approximately 500 colors, with more than 5 to 
7 shade variations to each color. 


Our yarns are the finest for Weaving, Tapestries, Rugs, Needle- 
works, Knitting and Afghans. 


If not available at your local dealers write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


2 East 95th Street New York 28 
Samples on request 
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slie 


Edith Dugmore 
4 i i 
Anita Chmiel 


THE COVER: Brown-black slip 
under warm gray glaze of 512" 
stoneware bottle by Philip 
Secrest, whose partnership with 
equally gifted brother, James, 

d an ovtstanding line 
of pottery. Secrests’ story on 


Published bi-monthly and copy- 
right by the American Crofts- 
men’s Council, 29 West S3rd 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Circle 7-0022. Aileen O. 
Webb, Chairman of the Board; 
David R. Campbell, President. 
Membership rates: $6.00 per 
year and higher, includes sub- 
scription to Craft Horizons. Sin- 
gle copy: $1.00. Second class 
postage paid at New York, 
N. Y. The complete contents of 
each issue of Craft Horizons 
is indexed in the Art index, 
available in public libraries. 
Microfilm edition available to 
libraries and individuals from 
University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Mary Buskirk: . . a sense of freedom . . .” 

Secrest Brothers: teamwork is their key by Daniel Rhodes 
The Etruscans 

Jewelry by Cavagnaro by Yoshiko Uchida 

A Look into the Growing Crafts Market by Vorbert Nelson 
Paul Hultberg: the enamel as mural by V/. C. Richards 


Ancient Glassmaking Techniques: the molding process by /rederic Schuler 
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TWO FINE NEW 
CRAFT BOOKS 


adventures in stitches 


and more 


adventures dventures 
—fewer stitches adve 


hes 
by MARISKA KARASZ stitc 


mariske 


The foremost needle- 

woman of our time pre- a s 
sents a new kind of em- nd cs 
broidery that is richly 

creative and in keeping ? -fewer stite 


with the tempo of today's 
life. 


Mariska Karasz, whose own work is abstract, spontaneous, and exciting 
in texture and color, believes that this age-old craft can go beyond the 
functional and into the realm of beauty as did primitive art. Step-by- 
step diagrams introducing a new vocabulary of needlework are com- 
bined with informal yet informative text and beautiful full-page 
photographs of the author's unique art. This outstanding volume, which 
has been awarded an Institute of Graphic Arts prize, will be an in- 
valuable addition to every craft and art book shelf. 
128 pages, Illustrated with diagrams and photographs, $7.50 


Encyclopaedia of 
Hand-Weaving 


by STANISLAW W. ZIELINSKI 


Profusely illustrated and alphabetically 
arranged, this brand-new book is both 
an authoritative reference work on 
hand-weaving terminology and a 
treasury of information about the craft. 
Included are complete facts on weav- 
ing operations, materials, tools, pat- 
terns and fabrics. “Encyclopaedia of 
Hand-Weaving” is completely cross- 
referenced and classified. It is the only 
comprehensive guide in English to the 
large and growing literature of a craft 
that has gained a multitude of new 
enthusiasts in recent years. 


190 pages, Illustrated, $8.50 


;——-EXAMINE FREE—SEND NO MONEY-——, 


Funk & Wagnalis, Dept. CH-460, 153 East 24th St.. New York 10 | 


Please send me, to examine for 10 days free, the following: 


Adventures in Stitches Encyclopaedia of Hand-Weaving 
Within ten days I will either send you the purchase price of the 
book(s) I have checked, plus a few cents postage, or I will re- 
turn the book(s) and owe nothing 


| 


Name. 
Address. 
SAVE! Enclose check or money order with this —- and we 

will pay postage. Same return privilege a guarantee. 


| 
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CALENDAR 


Alabama 

BIRMINGHAM. Apr. 11-May 2. Contemporary French Tapestries (Smith- 
sonian) at Birmingham Museum of Art. 

university. Mar. Directoire-Empire Textiles (Scalamandre) at Uni- 
versity of Alabama Art Gallery. 


Arizona 
tucson. Thru Mar. 28. Contemporary French Tapestries (Smithsonian) 
at Tucson Fine Arts Center. 


California 
CLAREMONT. Thru Apr. 19. 16th Annual Ceramic Invitational; Con- 
temporary Japanese Ceramics at Scripps College. 
La Jouta, Thru Mar. 17. Contemporary Finnish Rugs (Smithsonian) 
at La Jolla Art Center. 
LONG BEACH. Mar, 26-27. 2nd Southern California Handweavers Con- 
ference and Exhibit at Municipal Auditorium. 
Apr. 3-24. Ceramics by Joel Edwards at Long Beach Museum. 
PASADENA. Mar. 15-Apr. 20. Ceramics by Marguerite Wildenhain at 
Pasadena Art Museum. 
SAN FRANCISCO. At M. H. de Young Memorial Museum: 
Thru Mar. 20. Silk screen textiles by Frank Wight; ceramics by 
James Lovera; architectural sculpture by Leonard Stanley. 
Var. 15-Apr. 17. Norwegian Tapestries (Smithsonian). 
Apr. 3-May 1. Church Art Today at Grace Cathedral. 
SAN MATEO. Apr. 8-16. Bay Area Arts & Crafts Guild Annual at Hills- 
dale Shopping Center Gallery. 
stockton. Apr. 30-May 1. 8th Northern California Handweavers Con- 


ference at Civic Auditorium. 


District of Columbia 

wasHincton. Thru Apr. 3. Hand printed fabrics by Cherry Tree 
Textile Designers at Watkins Gallery. 

Apr. 9-May 1. Greek Costumes and Embroideries at Smithsonian 


Florida 
FoRT LAUDERDALE. Thru Mar. 28. Weavings by Karasz at The Gallery. 
Georgia 
ATLANTA. Mar. 15-Apr. 17. The Story of American Glass (Smith 


sonian) at Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Ilinois 
cnicaco. Apr. 1.30. Glass 1959 (Corning) at Art Institute. 


ourncy. Thru Mar. 22. National Ceramic Exhibition—6th Miami 
Annual——(Smithsonian) at Quincy Art Club. 
rock IstaAnp. Thru Mar. 22. Shaker Craftsmanship (Smithsonian) 


at Augustana College. 

lowa 

CEDAR FALLS. Thru Apr. 3. Contemporary Danish Design (AFA) at 
lowa State Teachers College. 

sioux city. Thru Apr. 3. Contemporary Hand Weaving III at Sioux 
City Art Center. 

Kansas 
wicuita. Apr. 16-May 21. 15th Decorative Arts-Ceramics Exhibition 
at Wichita Art Association Galleries. 

Massachusetts 

camBripce. Apr. 25-30. Weavers Guild of Boston Annual at Cam 
bridge Art Association Gallery. 

Michigan 
GRAND RAPIDS. 
(Scalamandre) 


Mar. Textiles Used in the Colonial National Shrines 
at Public Museum. 

Mississippi 

yacxson. Thru Apr. 14. Abstract Art in Ancient Textiles (AFA) 
at Mississippi Art Association. 


New Jersey 
PATERSON. Apr. 
State College. 


New York 

BROOKLYN. Thru Apr. Sale-exhibition of New Guinea Arts and Crafts 
at Brooklyn Museum. 

NEW York city. At the Museum of Contemporary Crafts: 

Thru Apr. 3. Paintings in Fabric by Beldy. 

Thru May 15. 1960 Gold Medal Exhibition of the Building Arts 
Thru Mar. 17. Ceramics by Hui Ka Kwong and James Crumrine; 
enamels by Myles Libhart at Nonagon Gallery. 

Thru Mar. 19. Ceramics by Bernard Leach at Bonniers. 
Thru Mar. 19. Pottery by James and Nan McKinnell and John Dunn 
at Greenwich House Pottery. 


10-30. Today's Religious Art (AFA) at Paterson 
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Thru Mar. 26. Rubbings from Village Gods of Nagano Mountain, 
Japan, at Meltzer Gallery. 

Thru Apr. 17. Haniwa, Japanese ceramic sculpture, at Asia House. 
Thru May 8. Art from Bambara Tribes at Museum of Primitive Art. 
syracuse. Thru Apr. 10. 8th Regional Art Exhibition at Everson 
Museum of Art. 


Ohio 
AKRON. Thru Apr. 3. Arts in Architecture at Akron Art Intitute. 
SPRINGFIELD. Thru Mar. 25. Today's Religious Art (AFA) at St. John’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
roLepo. Apr. 3-24. Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection 
(AFA) at Museum of Art. 
Oregon 
PORTLAND. Thru Mar. 19. Pottery by Sperry at Oregon Ceramic Studio. 
Pennsylvania 
KUTZTOWN. Apr. 1-23. Shaker Craftsmanship (Smithsonian) at State 
Teachers College. 
PHILADELPHIA. At The Philadelphia Art Alliance: 

Var. 30-Apr. 20. Textiles and paintings by Ted Hallman. 

Apr. 1-May |. The Arts of Venice. 
Thru June 19. British Artist-Craftsmen (Smithsonian) at Commer- 
cial Museum. 


Washington 

SEATTLE. Thru Apr. 3. Forms From Israel (AFA) at Seattle Museum. 
Thru Apr. 6. 8th Northwest Craftsmen’s Exhibition at Henry Gallery. 
SPOKANE. Apr. 17-May 6. Forms From Israel (AFA) at Cowles 
Museum. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


REGIONAL 


9TH BIENNIAL NORTHWEST CERAMICS EXHIBITION sponsored by the Ore- 
gon Ceramic Studio and the Creative Art Foundation of Oregon will 
be held at the Studio, May 13-June 11. Pottery, ceramic sculpture 
and enamels produced by craftsmen residing in Ore.. Mont., Ida.. 
Ala., and B.C. eligible. David Campbell, president of the American 
Craftsmen’s Council, will be jury chairman. Entry blanks and further 
information obtainable from Oregon Ceramic Studio, 3934 S.W. Cor- 
bett Ave., Portland 1, Oregon. 


42ND ANNUAL TOLEDO AREA ARTISTS EXHIBITION will be held at the 
Toledo Museum of Art, May 8-June 5. Entries in all recognized art 
media due by Apr. 14. Jury. Entry fee. Cash, special awards, purchase 
prizes. Write Toledo Museum of Art, Monroe St. at Scottswood Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio, for prospectus. 


VERMONT CRAFT SHOW sponsored by the Stowe Artists and Craftsmen 
will be held in the newly redecorated showroom of the Stowe Area 
Association Building, Stowe Village, July 23-31. Craftsmen who are 
Vermont residents may submit entries in the following: ceramics, 
textiles, metals, wood and miscellaneous. Entries due not later than 
July 11. Awards and cash prize. Aileen O. Webb, founder of the 
American Craftsmen’s Council, will assist in selecting jury. For 
information and entry forms write Stowe Artists and Craftsmen, 
Stowe, Vermont. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of 
March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Tithe 39, United States Code, Section 233) of 
CRAFT HORIZONS, published bi-monthly, at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 
1959. 1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are: Publisher, Craft Horizons, Inc., West 53rd Street, New 
York 19, N. Y.; Editor, Rose Slivka, 29 West S3rd S t. New York 19, N. Y., 
Business Manager, Leslie Okin, 29 West S3rd Street, New York 19, N.Y, 2. The 
owner is: (if owned by a corporation, ite name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 perernt or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of 
each individual member, must be given.) Craft Horizons, Inc.. 29 West 53rd Street, 
New York 19, N. Y., American Craftemen’s Council, Inc., 20 West 53rd Street, New 
York 19, N.Y. A non-profit, no stock corporation. Aileen O. Webb, Chairman of 
Board; Kenneth Chorley, Vice-Chairman; David R. Campbell, President; William 
J. Barrett, Treasurer; Mary Vail Andress, Secretary, all of 29 West 53rd Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company a* a trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting; aleo the statements in the two para- 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner. Leslie Okin, Signature of Business Manager Sworn 
toe and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1959. William A. Hickey, 
Notary Public. My commission expires March 30, 1960. 


WEAVERS! 


LOOK what Grant has for you in 1960... 


TWO NEW GRANT PLANS 


1. Become a hand weaving instructor 


If you are already a weaving instructor or an experienced 
weaver who would like to become one, send your name 
and address to us and we'll show you how we can help 
you earn money in your own home and qualify for dis- 
counts and commissions. 


. 
2. Place your Weaving Guild on Grant's Mail- 
ing List 

If you belong to one of the many weaving guilds in 

America or Canada, send us the name and address of 

your president or corresponding secretary and we will 

show your guild how to huild up its treasury and save 

money through collective group rates. 


SHARE OUR EXPERIENCE 


Grant Hand Weaving Supply Co. has done extensive re- 
search into the wonderful art of hand weaving in the 
past few years. This resulted in development of new 
equipment and accessories for the hand weaver anid 
earned Grant the reputation of being “America’s most 
complete service for hand weavers.” Let us share our ex- 
perience and research with you or your guild. Write for 
more information on one or both of the Grant Plans today. 


| Send for our free illustrated catalog, yarn samples and price list. 


HAND WEAVING 
SUPPLY CO. 


(A division of Grant Enterprises) 
295 W. Ist North Provo, Utah 
“America’s most complete service for hand weavers.” 
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LETTERS 
CRAFTOOLS 
<> POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE 
YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE FOR | Sirs: 
} Can be no doubt as to the outstanding job done by CRAFT HORIZONS 
BOOKBINDING * GRAPHIC ARTS in the way of information and inspiration. But to those sensitive to 
JEWELRY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES occasional lapses in judgement, there is a justifiable complaint to be 
made; and the fault lies not with the magazine alone, but in a preva- 
| lent way of thinking among professional and amateur ceramists. A 
A FEW MODELS , tone of self-importance has been on he brs rease ber some time = 
FROM THE . its reflection in CRAFT HORIZONS artic les adds unnecessary pomp ane 
CRAFTOOLS LINE ‘ ees pa otherwise would be veny interesting reading. 
omewhere along the line the ceramist has invented a property 
yr OF TOOLS AND | which his art does not possess, so that when he appears in a show a 
amiliar-sounding criticism has stated that “working . . with sate 
THE CREATIVE and basic shapes and from approved stylistic sources . . . leaves no 
CRAFTS | more scope for his obvious talents than to decorate. This is safe and 
it is nice to look at, but nothing really has taken place...” The 
i reviewer seemed blissfully unconscious that an overwhelming majority 
} of American ceramists, lead by such men as Peter Voulkos, are ali 
i using an approved approach and are all decorating. The young 
. ' ceramist today who throws a series of pots, joins them, distorts them 
VARIABLE ; GEM CUTTING a bit and takes liberties with spouts and holes, is doing something 
SPEED : OUTFIT which has become very safe indeed. Those who would argue the new- 
TR No. 3110 ness and significance of such an approach are blind to the fact that 
carsene ' COMBINATION Complete with it is not only well established. but already in stagnation. 
i BUFFER- eccessories The reviewer making glib references to “wider scope than to decor- 
i ate” while seeking for something to “take place” is looking to his 
No. 2110 $110 | Complete with No. HD1606 art for something which is not there. 
' 44 HP motor va HP motor HELEN NEMER 
95 $59.50 Brussels, Belgium 
95 
THANKS TO THE PROFESSOR 
SEND FOR COMPLETE 76-PAGE CATALOG iel italy 
CRAFTOOLS, INC. our the current in Italy (Jan- 
Dept. CH, 396 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y . uary/February 1960) is very much appreciated. It was my good for- 
tune to be designated the only honorary American delegate to the 
: exciting Convention of Mosaicists that previewed the opening of the 
_ exhibition in Ravenna last spring, and | feel that Professor Bovini, 
both as author of the article and initiator of the exhibition, certainly 
deserves the gratitude of all craftsmen throughout the world who 
Enamel Powder realize mosaic has a great deal to offer the 20th century. 
JOSEPH YOUNG 
Paasche Spraying Los Angeles, Calil. 
Equipment 
Dremel Power Tools — — 
L 2 L Kiles Many thanks for the interesting artic le about me and my work 
(November/December 1959)., lt is quite possible that in furnishing 
Enameled Steel Tiles the necessary information for the story | did not make myself sul- 
ficiently clear. | cannot take credit for some of the prizes mentioned 
Findings & Chain in the article. For instance, | did not receive a prize in a show at the 
‘ Walker Art Center—it was not a competitive exhibition—nor did 1 
Hotpok Kilns receive a prize at either the Museum of ( ontemporary Crafts or the 


Frye Museum; | merely participated in these shows. Also, the state- 
ment “not a single native craftsman was willing to give up a modern 
eecupation and return to a life in crafts” is not entirely correct. al- 
; though it is possible that by implication one could come to this cou 
: ! lusion. | did have one student, Ronald Senungetuk, an Eskimo, who 
NEW dhe for Enamelers saat Ceramists ESS Glass Decorators: hose the crafts as his career and is now in his lest year at the School 
Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully-illustrated cata- for American Craftsmen. Other natives | worked with either gave up 

log. We offer o full line . . . a@ single source . . . low prices the crafts entirely or are practicing them on a part-time basis. 
. fast shipment. Mail coupon today for your Free Catalog! | GEORGE FEDOROFF 


Sitka, Alaska 
THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
Dept. CH—1539 Deerfield Road aaa 
Highland Park, Illinois Being interested in the San Blas Indians and having made a short visit 


Gloss Ice Colors 


Enomeling Accessories 


Th Cc. Thomp Co.—Dept. CH very best that I have been able to find. 
153? Deerfield Road | MRS. FRANCES CLIFFORD 
Highlund Park, Illinois Santa Ana, Cali}. 
: Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enomels and ling suppli | Sioa: 

NAME ee) ae ee | Your magazine contains some provocative and interesting articles that 
leserve a wider readership outside the world of the artist and crafts- 

ADDRESS | | man, ’ 
A. J. BAXTER 
Ouawa, Canada 
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DFC Gas-Fired Kilns 


Low in cost, long on service, DFC Kilns 
manually operated fuel 
Judged by use of 
safety equipment 
will be supplied 


are equipped with 
valves. Temperature jis 
Pyrometric cones. Flame 


to meet individual needs 
on request. 


The Standard series are 
designed for operating 
temperatures to 2250°F. 

High Temperature 
models utilizing Silliman- 
ite refractories in critical 
areas withstand tempera- 
tures to 2500° F. Silli- 
manite inner linings mean 
longer life, more efficient 

and faster heat transfer from the combustion 
chamber to the muffle. 

Burners and clay-lined manifold included 
with kiln. Order shelves, supports and clay 
lined pipe separately as needed. 


an who requires the best. 


DFC 
variable speed 


unit of ¢ Bag 
weighing only 
the Variable Speed Potter's Wheel Is ideal for 


work. 
i ateur or professiona oe 
ET cast aluminum-bronze wheel 


ic ri aluminum arm rest, 
ntric rings, aluminum © 
pointers, make precision conten 
er Manual or pedal contro 
200 rpm. 


machined ¢ 
stainless steel : 
and turning easier. 
provides speeds from 80 to 


ie 


Please send complete 


Maximum e 
formity of tem 
Multiple Tube 


fficiency and constant uni- 

result from the 

uffle’ construction. W 

. Wa 

normally fired with radiated heat—tubes 
€ removable for reduction firing ; 


Two models in § sj 
sizes each from 1.8 


HIGH- 
TEMPERATURE 
TEST 
KILN 


Designed for 
experimental 
and develop- 
mental work, as 
well as for use 

i eries. Maximum operating 
2450° F. Lined throughout 
with high-alumina refractories and wel 
insulated. Muffle is 14 inside omens’ 
17” high; door opening 9” x 13”. She pu 
supports and clay-lined stack are no 
included. 


MAIL THIS COUPON Now! 


information on... 


( ) Kilns ( ) Other Ceramic Supplies 


DENVER 17, COLORADO 


| 
‘require DFC equipment » 
manufacture and: in building various types of 
kilns. For dependability and rugged Performance CERAMIC 
can depend on DFC £quipment and ceramics white (dry ang 
“whether you're a beginner, student Kentucky 
, wan Crattsm, We full line of Bentonite 
00 Pounds 8S. Standarg 0, tale and 
amMic arts ind er 80 Years of Pe and Mark. 
high quality testig, Of USe by the 
of DFc Y tO the Cer. 
DF 0.3 - 
( ) Wheel 
| 
5 q 


Representing the finest 


is timeless 


Unique wedding and 
Custom work—redesigning. 


design in jewelry 


Located in the heart of 
downtown San Francisco 


The place to shop for 
presents to take home 


SMELTING & CO gy 
1710 Jackson St. + 
NEW CATALOG 958C AVAILABLE ON tubing 


CONDON’S WOOLEN MILLS 


We have a wide range of weaving yarns made from 
100% pure virgin wool in different colours and 
sizes, suitable for Blankets, Rugs and Upholstery. 


Write for free samples and prices. 
All orders given prompt attention. 


65 Queen Street P. O. Box 129 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island, Canada 


for jewelers 
silversmiths 


and school workshops 
professional quality tools & supplies 


send for catalog #60 


ALLCRAFT root & suppty company, inc. 
15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, WN. Y. 
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From Taiwan come these fanciful realizations of Chinese 
mythological figures. 11” high, they are made of paper, 
cotton, wood and fabric, painted with a palette of splen- 
did colors. No two exactly alike, only $4.50 from Brook- 
lyn Museum Shop, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


ty, 


\ 


Handwoven fiber rug from Spain, 4 x 
6’, is easy to clean, can be used in or 
out of doors. $45 in natural hemp. Studio 
Suzette, 52 E. Main, Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Cool and elegant, the perfect bearer 
for a single rose, is this Stromberg- 
shyttan crystal bud vase from Scan- 
dinavia. It stands 14” high, is $25.50 
at Georg Jensen, 667 Fifth Ave.. N.Y.C. 


Wheel-thrown stoneware sugar and 
creamer with dark brown unglazed 
exterior have matt white glaze inside. 
5” high. $11.50 the set from crafts- 
man Karen Karnes, Stony Point, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN 
CRAFTS... 


America House 
consistently 
to gain greater 
recognition for 

_ creative work of 


Handsome enamel dessert dish or candy bowl, 7%” 
x 5”, may be had in combinations of orange speckled 
with brown, light blue with white, plum with gold, 
red with gold, pale yellow with gold. $6.50 from Ameri- 
ea House, 32 E. 52nd Street, New York 22, New York. 


Cast pewier salad set by Oslo’s 
Guittorm Gagnes is of a modern 
design that captures feeling of 
traditional Norwegian folk patterns. 
Design appears on both sides of 
handles. Each piece is 9%” long, 
weighs 6 oz. $15 for the set. Nor- 
wegian Silver Corp., 290 Madison 


outstanding U.S. 
craftsmen. Among 
these is George W 
whose talents are 


this 
striking a 
part of a pac 
exhibition of © 
handcrafted 


Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Sterling & Pure Silver, Karat Golds, 
Special Bronze, Nickel Silver 

Gold Filled & Sterling Find- 

ings, Spun Copper 

Dishes, Copper, 


A symbol of the wearer's refine- Grass, 
ment and taste is jeweler Irena Supplied in 
Brynner’s superb hammered gold Sheet & 
bracelet into which a black opal Wire 

has been set. The gold is 14K, 

the price is $135. Irena Brynner, 

46 W. 55th Street, New York City. 


Silver & Gold 
Solder & Fluxes 


Write for Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for Illustrated Book C 
Tumbled Stones & Accessories 


. B. Hagstoz & Son 
709 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


F 4 EE LITERATURE SHOWS HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN GLAMOROUS 
TRAYS AND COASTERS IN GORGEOUS COLORS OR IN 
BEAUTIFUL BRITE MIRROR FINISH ALUMINUM 


Amaze your friends! Create your own lovely wall 
ploques, aristocratic serving trays and coasters, 
ash trays and many other thrilling Alumacroft 
items. Send for free booklets and price lists today! 


CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 

1610 Ham: Avenue 

St. Lovis 10, Mo. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me free literature on making beov 
tiful trays and coasters. 

(Please type or print) 


Handcrafted in Haiti, this sleek wax-finished Tav- 
erneau wooden fish with amber glass eye is 11” long. 
Comes complete with adhesive wax backing which 
permits hanging and rehanging without nails or pic- 
ture books. $1 each; set of three, $2.98. Deer Hill 
Company, Department TN319 Flushing 52, New York. 
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MARY BUSKIRK: 


sense of freedom...” 


468 | wanted to get representational, | 

would paint. To me the vertical and 
horizontal elements of weaving suggest 
abstract I don’t mind if some of 
the things I weave are evocative of repre- 


ideas. 


sentational designs. but they were not 
planned that way. Basically, though, I feel 
painting should be painting and weaving 
should be weaving.” 

So says Mary Buskirk, who has studied 
both. 
graduate work in painting and graphics at 
the University of Minnesota. her interests 


\ one time art teacher who also did 


turned to crafts, and in 1955 she entered 
Cranbrook Academy in Michigan. Apply- 
ing late, the only course of study open to 
her was in weaving. and for the next year 
she found herself studying with Marianne 
Strengell. 

In 1956, the 
M.F.A. 
to organize the weaving department at the 
Cleveland Institute of Art. It turned out 
to be a studio of 16 looms in which she 


year she received her 


from Cranbrook, she was invited 


kept busy for the next two years before 
marrying Fred Buskirk. They 
moved, then, to Madison, Wisconsin, where 


physicist 


her husband did research at the Univer- 
sity; although she gave occasional lectures 
to craft groups there, she now devoted her- 
self solely to weaving. Recently, she won an 
award at the University of Nebraska’s Con- 
temporary Handweaving III. Her work was 
also selected for the ACC's current circu- 
lating exhibit, “Fibers, Tools and Weaves.” 

“Il am very fortunate,” she says, “that 
I did not 


on my weaving to earn a living. This gives 


and still do not—have to rely 
me a sense of freedom in my work. Further- 
shows and 
through friends who send their friends. If 


more. | sell only through 
| were associated with a gallery, there 
might be pressures—perhaps not tangible 
ones—but pressures, nonetheless, to repeat 
something the public liked, or that sold. 
There also might be the danger of a pres- 
sure on me to ‘find’ a style and stick to it.” 

Although rejecting commercially tinged 
hints or goading in any form, she does 
admit succumbing to other pressures— 


these introduced by what people (whose 


Top: Wall hanging, 32” x 42”, of wool, cotton, 
rayon and jute in colors of autumn foliage: reds, 
oranges, yellows. Detail shown on opposite page. 


opinions she respects). have to say about 
her work, especially pressures resulting 
from the weavings themselves, some fin- 
ished, some unfinished, which are rolled up 
in the back room of her apartment because 
they did not meet the standards she im- 
poses on herself. “Sometimes I can save 
a piece that isn’t going anywhere by put- 
ting it aside for two or three days before 
going back to it,” she comments. adding 
that often, too, she sets up artificial pres- 
sures presented by problems of color and 
structure. “When I was painting I always 
had a problem with the blue spectrum. So, 
recently, I forced myself to meet the pres- 
sures created by working in this color 
range again. | also have many problems 
in trying to create hangings which are 
sound structurally and easy to clean, but 
which still have the esthetic effects of 
more fragile, loosely woven pieces. From 


problems and pressures such as these, | 
feel my design, my crafi, has improved.” 

Now back in Cleveland, where her hus- 
band is teaching again, Mary Buskirk is 
offering a course in basic design at the 
Art Institute. But her schedule is geared 
so that she spends at least half of each 
day at her six-harness loom. She has no 
particular program for her weaving, let- 
ting each piece grow naturally. “For the 
past 18 months I have done nothing but 
hangings. which I design right on the 
loom. As for my inspiration, sometimes it 
is a certain technique; sometimes the 
colors of new yarns I have found; some- 
times a trip into the woods when it is 
drenched with fall colors. I have even de- 
veloped designs from the patterns of 
shadows on a wall. I don’t sketch or plot 
the design until it has developed on the 
loom to a certain point. Then I sit down 
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and work out on paper, roughly, of course, 
how to finish it.” 

She reports that recently she has been 
evolving a series of large, extremely visual 
hangings on which circles of colored yarn. 
about an inch in diameter, enclose small, 
solid areas of the weft. building an ab- 
stract pattern of what might appear to be 
vividly colored medallions on an open 
black or natural colored background. She 
uses mostly wools in her work—which 
has moved from a closely woven tech- 
nique to a more open and varied one 
often adding brilliantly hued glossy silk 
for textural contrast. Finding some diffi- 
culty in obtaining good colors and reason- 
able quantities in synthetics, she says that 
lately she has turned to vegetable dyeing. 
“There is such an emotional content when- 
ever you are using color, and the combina- 
tion of softer vegetable dyes with the 
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sharper commercial ones can result in 
color relationships that are quite beautiful 
and exciting.” 

One of her pet peeves is that weavers 
all too often become precious with their 
craft. “Too many times.” she finds, “an 
object overshadows the purpose for which 
it is designed. Draperies. for instance 
which are to serve as a background should 
be just that—a backdrop to pull together 
all the objects in a room. As for rugs, they 
should invite you to step on them. Too 
often you find people walking around a 
rug and, when this happens, it is safe to 
say that design and function have gone 
out of focus. This doesn’t mean you can’t 
use color and pattern, but it does mean 
you should use these elements to create 
something which is inviting to step on.” 

That is why she regards the rugs of 
Matisse and Picasso as failures: in her 


$3: 


Red osier branches woven into wall hang- 
ing, 32” x 25”, fabricated of wool, cotton and 
rayon in colors of black, brown and bronze. 


opinion they are too painterly. Trying to 
avoid this in her own work a few years 
ago, she began designing her rugs right on 
the loom—flat 
same position they would eventually oc- 
cupy on the floor. “Only thing wrong with 


conceiving them in the 


this.” she admits, somewhat ruefully, “so 
much effort was involved in rolling back 
a large rug, | always ended by designing 
a small one.” 

She enjoys her teaching and, as evidence 
that she has not let it interfere with her 
creative work, she can point to awards in 
the 1956 Museum of Contemporary Crafts’ 
(N.Y.C.) Young Americans Show, the 
1957 and 1958 Cleveland Museum May 
Shows, and the 1958 Wisconsin State Fair 
Craftsmen’s Fair. During the summer of 
1957 she studied with Berta Frey and Lili 
Blumenau at the Fletcher Farm Craft 
School in Vermont, and in 1958, after 
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Below: Wall hanging, 34” x 47", with circles 
of jute enclosing closely paced weft areas of 
blue, purple and yellow ochre wool; cotton and 
rayon warp in colors of black and bronze. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN GILMORE 


Bottom: Wall hanging, 35" x 20”, of black and 
brown cotton and rayon into which have been 
woven marsh grasses and small squares and 
rectangles of orange, yellow and green wool. 
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Above: Wall hanging, 22” x 61”, 
using brown and orange wool 
with natural linen: weave is vari- 
ation of double cloth technique. 


Right: Detail of space divider, 36" 
x 84”, with linen, mohair and Sa 
ran warp in colors of natural 
and gold; linen and jute weft 
in colors of natural and purple. 


moving to Madison, had a one-man show 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

She would very much like her husband's 
next teaching post to be in the west, and 
she attributes, in part, her lessening inter- 
est in city life to a recent summer vaca- 
tion in Colorado. “Since then I have had 
the feeling that I would like to get back 
to open country where one can walk 


through woods and fields and be sur- 


rounded by growing things,” she explains, 


interjecting, also, a practical reason, 
“After all, you can’t do much vegetable 
dyeing in a city apartment.” 

But whether she moves west or not, 


Mary Buskirk’s primary concern will re- 
—~ main that of keeping herself in touch with 


: 5 new ideas and new influences, because. 
she says, “An art of life and sensitivity 


can be created only by an equally live and 
sensitive artist.”"—HAL HALVERSTADT 
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Above: James (leit) 
and Philip Secrest 
in main workroom 

of their shop. 

Right: Stoneware 
casserole, 6% high, 
by Philip Secrest, 
decorated by scraping 
raw glaze away 

from textured areas. 

Below: Covered jar 
by James Secrest, 

5%” high, of wheel- 
4 thrown stoneware. 


a Thick gray glaze of 
body is modulated by 
» circular areas 


of dark slip beneath. 
Lid is unglazed 


Opposite page 
Footed stoneware jars 
by James Secrest, 
from 4° to 7” high. 
Varrow bowls 
shaped like 

opened envelopes, 
made from slabs of 
clay which were first 
pressed out on a 
textured surlace. 
Slips under the glaze 
enrich the texture. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN WOOD 


SECREST BROTHERS: 


teamwork is their key 


I First met Jim Secrest in 1948 when he 
enrolled at Alfred University and was 
in my class in pottery. Philip came to 


school the following year, after his dis- 
charge from the Army. (Jim had served 
in the Marine Corps.) The brothers worked 
quietly and unobtrusively in a corner of 
the pottery workrooms of old Binns Hall. 
It was soon evident, although they were 
undergraduates and had not had much ex- 
perience if ceramics, that their work was 
an expression of a genuine creative force 

Their ability to work, to get things 
done, to master the physical aspects of a 
job, made the task of learning pottery a 
relatively simple matter for the Secrests. 
There was no prolonged struggle to learn 
the processes of throwing, glazing or fir- 
ing. They built an excellent wheel for 
their own use and experimented exten- 
sively with different clays, various ap- 
proaches to pottery and sculptural formes, 
and with colors and surfaces. Their pots, 
quite good from the start, improved stead- 
ily. They have continued to improve 
through the years, until now, firmly es- 
tablished in their studio near Honeoye, 
New York, they are on their way to be- 
coming two of the really outstanding pot- 
ters of the country. 

One unusual thing about the Secrests, 
which should be mentioned right from 
the start, is the fact that they work as a 
team. The field of pottery in this country 
abounds with successful husband and wife 
teams, with the man usually doing most of 
the throwing and shaping, and the woman 
concentrating on glazing and decorating. 
But I do not know of any two brothers 
who have formed such a successful part- 
nership in the crafts. The beautiful thing 
about the working relationship of the 
Secrests is that their abilities seem to com- 
plement each other. Although both handle 
all manual operations of production with 
equal competence and ease, Phil is strong 
in that part of the work which involves 
organization and planning. while Jim is 
an experimenter with technique and proc- 
ess. Their individual pieces are similar 
they use the same bodies, glazes and firing 
techniques—but can be distinguished by 
different approaches to finish and decora- 
tion: Jim’s pottery usually incorporates 
graphic effects achieved with brush, tool 
or stamp, while Phil's forms are usually 
amplified with textural or all-over sur- 
face treatment. The two brothers enjoy 
working together and have solved their 
problems as partners for over ten years. 

When pots are made in collaboration. 
Phil and Jim share in the creation of the 
design, which may mature over a period 
of time, each throwing, decorating or glaz- 
ing as the needs of production demand. 


Daniel Rhodes, potter and author, is pro- 
fessor of ceramics at Alfred University. 
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They work individually when making 
pieces for exhibitions, and when work is 
too personally inspired to be expressed by 
collaboration. 

The working relationship of the Secrest 
brothers has solved what is perhaps the 
chief occupational hazard of a career in 
the crafts—loneliness. Hard as it is to 
make a living through the sale of crafts, 
I think that it may even be harder to 
establish a sense of community and to 
avoid feeling cut off from the world. Un- 
til recent times, practically all craft work 
was carried on as a group or family ac- 
tivity. This was particularly true of pot- 


all 


achievements in pottery were the result of 


tery. Practically worthwhile past 
many people working together. The pot- 
the which was 


made by women as a part of their house- 


of Pueblo Indians, 


oe 


hold chores, is an exception. Craftsmen 
not only profited economically from group 
effort, but gained strength from an asso- 
ciation with fellow workers which enabled 
each to contribute most fully to the final 
expression. Jim and Phil Secrest, in much 
the same way, cooperate in a partnership 
which, in actuality, almost doubles the ef- 
fectiveness of each man. 

In college the single-minded goal of 
becoming independent potters did not pre- 
vent the brothers from making a thorough 
study of wood and woodworking techniques 
and a fairly intensive study of painting and 
sculpture. They are, in addition, outdoor 
men, excellent shots with gun or bow and 
knowing in the ways of trout. They under- 
stand and love the world of nature and 
when they began to look for a place to 
live and work, it was for a country place 


with plenty of land. This search took them 
to the Finger Lakes region of New York 
and a magnificent tract of land near Hone- 
oye Lake—a site that includes a hillside 
overlooking a broad wooded valley, a deep 
ravine sheltering clear springs and a 
stream, a meadow, several small ponds 
and many acres of hardwood timber. Jim 
and Phil, and their wives Joanna and 
Rocky (who are, incidentally, sisters), and 
Phil Secrest’s small son, Lee, moved into 
the one existing house on the property 
and went to work. 

First, a house for Jim and several small- 
er buildings were constructed. Then, the 
pottery was built on the hill above the 
brothers’ dwellings. Reached by a foot- 
path through a dense grove, the studio is 
a large building, bold in design and con- 
struction, framed with wood timbers sup- 
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porting asbestos cement panels and glass 


walls. 

The main workroom of the shop is near- 
ly 60 feet long, with a slanting wall of 
glass on the north looking out into a pine 
grove. At one end there is a storage area 
for raw materials, a blunger for mixing 
clay, and movable drying carts in which 
the clay is stiffened for use on the wheel. 
Throwing, glazing and the other pottery 
processes are carried out mostly on one 
long bench under the windows. The kiln 
is a gas-fired, down-draft car kiln of 35 
cubic foot capacity. Above the main work- 
room, and reached by a short flight of 
stairs, is a small, beautifully furnished 
display room and study where a continu- 
ously changing exhibition of finished work 
is on view. 

The Secrests enjoy 
of pots. They have been able to achieve a 


making quantities 
variety which is pleasing to them—not too 
much repetition of any one shape, and, on 
the other hand, no attempt to make a “mu- 
seum piece” out of each pot. They make 
pots to sell, but they make only what they 


like, refusing orders which would involve 
any compromise with their established 
style. They once considered using molds 
for some pieces, but decided against it; 
they felt this might interfere with their 
pleasure in the work. Actually, both pot- 
ters throw on the wheel so rapidly and 
accurately that mold production is not 
really necessary for a large output. 

As for the Secrests’ techniques, they are 
simplicity itself. They use only one clay 
body, which they worked for 
months to get just what they wanted in 
color and working properties. The clay. 


one on 


when fired in reduction at cone nine or 
10, has a slightly sandy texture and an 
indefinable color which is sometimes quite 
blond. which al- 


ways has a clean, clear quality, somewhat 


sometimes darker, but 
like a medium-done piece of white bread 
toasted. The burnt quality of the clay body 
suggests the fire, but without that hot, 
dark heaviness of color which often results 
from high firing. The glazes are either matt 
or semi-opaque. Some of the glazes are 
coarse and rough. some are smooth as 


James Secrest's stoneware jar with slab constructed bowl, 7%,” 
high, has unglazed exterior into which slip has been inlayed. 


polished quartz, and some, incorporating 
ash, are subtly textured. Under this selec- 
tion of glazes, the Secrests use a few 
colored engobes, most frequently a tex- 
tured black. The black engobe is made up 
in a 30-gallon crock; enough is always on 
hand to dip even the largest pot. Out of 
these few simple materials a surprising 
variety is achieved. Although bright colors 
are not used, the effect of color is carried 
by subtle grays. and by the warm, rich, 
tactile quality of the surface. The textures 
seem to grow out of the pots. 

In form, Secrest pottery is largely based 
on functional shapes. Mugs. casseroles, 
pitchers, plates, vases, bowls and covered 
jars are fashioned with a thorough under- 
standing of the practical considerations 
involved in their use. Far from being hum- 
drum or dull, these shapes are fully as 
alive and expressive as the forms which 
are less specifically meant for use. Lids 
fit. pieces are stable on their feet or bases, 
pitchers pour and cooking ware holds up 
under use and does not craze or crack. The 
wheel is the basic tool for shaping and 


Basic shape of James Secrest’s stoneware wine jug, 10%” 
high, is wheel-thrown: all-over glaze is very dark slate gray. 
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many of the pots, especially those made 
recently, combine thrown parts with tex- 
tured slabs which were made by rolling 
out the clay on a textured surface of 
bisqued clay. Many forms also result from 
inventive assembly of thrown parts or the 


subtle deformation of round thrown 
shapes. 

In spite of the fact that the pottery is 
fairly remote from any urban center 


(Rochester is 35 miles away) and is on a 
very seldom traveled road, the Secrests sell 
a considerable percentage of their output 
right at their shop. This direct selling has 
increased slowly over the years as their 
pottery became better known. Shop One. 
in Rochester. of which the Secrests are 
associates, is their major outlet. They have 
kept their prices within the reach of the 
average buyer, especially for those items 
which they make rapidly and which are 
intended for use in the kitchen or on the 
table. Although they exhibit pots, espe- 
cially in the regional shows of their area, 
and have taken numerous awards, they 
are not “exhibition potters” in the sense 


that they think of the exhibition as the 
most important focus for their work. 

Along with ceramics they have con- 
tinued to work with a variety of other 
materials. They also make many objects 
which combine fired clay and metal, or 
clay and wood, and have completed sev- 
eral specific and original commissions, 
some of an architectural nature and some 
involving the use of wood and metal as 
well as ceramics. 

“We don’t have any particular philoso- 
phy to justify our work,” Phil says. “Jim 
and I just like to make pots, and we keep 
seeing more and more possibilities which 
we want to follow up. The old bugaboo of 
form versus function never seems to bother 
us much. We enjoy making mugs, but we 
also enjoy making other pieces which don’t 
seem to have any specific function.” The 
whole environment at the Secrests—the 
shop. the homes, the garden—has the 
mark of creative effort and that rare quali- 
ty of true integration of work and life. The 
one is inseparable from and gives meaning 
to the other. a 


Two wheel-thrown shapes make up footed stoneware bowl, 5%" high, by Philip Secrest. 
Left: James Secrest’s stoneware bottle, 11%" high, has delicately striated surface. 
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Detail of rust and black amphora, about 540 B.C., with horse and warrior theme. 
Facing page: Terra cotta canopic urn from Chiusi, 7th-6th century B.C., 30” high. 


THE ETRUSCANS 


metalwork and ceramics of a vigorous culture 


ye reproductions on these pages of sculpture, pottery, metalwork and 

™ jewelry taken from the New York Graphic Society's recently pub- 
lished Etruscan Art illustrate the superb craftsmanship and genius of 
a fascinating culture that existed in central Italy from the ninth to first 
centuries B.C. An enigma in the panorama of history (their language has 
not been deciphered). the Etruscans created a varied art that is vigorous, 
bold and colorful. 

Epitome of Etruscan technical virtuosity and skill is the gold jewelry 
in which effects of extraordinary elegance and plasticity were often 
achieved through the combination of embossing and fine granulation. 
Using only few tools and hammered gold in the form of thin sheets or 
wires as their basic material, Etruscan goldsmiths were able to create 
exquisitely wrought pendants, bracelets, buckles, fibulae and pl ques. 

Being a funerary cult that practiced cremation, they produced an 
abundant quantity of ceramic urns, many of which were crowned by 
human figures as well as imaginary animals. Their terra cotta sculptures 
were rare achievements in technical mastery, bold architectural scale 
and formal power. Gigantic hollow clay figures such as “The Warrior,” 
now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. N.Y.C., were a triumph of the 
Etruscan ceramist’s enduring skill. The exacting standards they set for 
themselves—no matter whether they were creating terra cotta decorations 
for tombs, jet-black bucchero pottery with an extremely smooth surface, 
or stylized red-figured vases—resulted in a craft culture that projects 
its vitality across the span of almost 3000 years to reach the craftsman 
of today.—H.H. 
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Facing page: Gold pendant with head of Achelous, 1%" high, dated late 6th century B.C., and close-up of gold 
pin, 8” long, from the tomb of Lictor at Vetulonia, dated about 650-600 B.C. Above: Silver necklace from 6th century 


B.C. Upper left: Gold vessel jrom Palestrina, 3” high, dated about 600 B.C. Upper right: Pair of winged horses in 
terra cotta relie/, 45" high and 49” long. irom pedimental decoration of a temple in Tarquinia, dated about 300 B.C. 
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Far lejt: Terra cotta antefix of satyr and maenad dancing, 23" high, 
from the Temple of Mater Matuta at Satricum, dated about 480 B.C. 
Upper left: Pair of gold earrings dated about 400 B.C. Above in cen 
ter: Gold headband from Perugia and two gold heads oj lions, in all 
probability pendants of a necklace, both from the Sth century B.C. 
Right: Black-figured amphora, 11” high, from early 6th century B.C. 
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| JEWELRY 
| by CAVAGNARO 


by YOSHIKO UCHIDA 


Cufflinks (above) and 

pendant (right) of 
ebony filler inlay and 

sterling. Round 

cufflinks are 1%" in 

diameter, rectangular 

one is 1%" long; 

pendant measures 

2%" x 1%". 


BRAUN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERNEST 
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wr Milton Cavagnaro decided to be- 

come a jeweler, it took but two or 
three years for him to become a full-time 
professional craftsman. Until 1949, Cavag- 
naro was an industrial designer, also teach- 
ing at the California School of Fine Arts 
and San Jose State College, and experi- 
menting with wood in his spare time. As 
he sanded and polished, however, the tex- 
tures and surfaces fascinated him, and he 
was intrigued by the possibilities of work- 
ing with the medium. 

“Somewhere in my mind was the idea 
that | wanted to do something my own 
way.” he explains. “In commercial work 
you are always at the mercy of the busi- 
nessman and must make all sorts of com- 
promises, After a while I realized I wanted 
to do things my way without having to 
listen to someone else's ideas.” 

\s an outgrowth of his spare time ex- 
periments with wood, Cavagnaro began to 
make jewelry, combining metal and wood. 

{mong his first attempts were pendants 
designed as whimsical abstractions of the 
human figure— reminiscent of primitive In- 
dian art forms-a motif which he felt had 
not been much developed in contemporary 
jewelry 

“I began with a pocketknife and a file.” 
Cavagnaro states. “working in a corner of 
my living room.” It wasn’t long before the 
living room became a workshop. Then, in 
1949. the Cavagnaro family (including a 
son and daughter, now of college age) 
moved to Mill Valley and more spacious 
quarters. Cavagnaro continued to teach 
for a while. but as his work reached vari- 
ous retail outlets he began to make a 
name for himself as a jeweler. An article 
about him in Arts and Architecture, a one- 
man show at the Legion of Honor in San 
Francisco, a show in Texas and the win- 
ning of a Good Design Award for a pair 
of wood and stainless steel salt and pep- 
pers brought response from all over the 
country. Orders began to snowball, and 
Cavagnaro found himself in business. 

From the very beginning his work was 
distinctive for its skillful combination of 
silver with contrasting materials such as 
wood. bone or shell. Wood, in fact, seems 
to give Cavagnaro the same stimulus that 
precious stones provide other jewelers, 
many of his designs deriving from the 
inherent texture and surface interest. He 
often uses ebony because it is close grained 
and provides good contrast to silver. He 
also uses such woods as rose, zebra, coca- 
bola, black walnut and vermilion—much 
of it supplied by his friends. In some of 
his work the wood is dominant, the metal 
(sometimes aluminum or brass rather than 


Yoshiko Uchida is our Bay Area corre- 
spondent and author of children’s books. 


Pendants of: (upper lejt) English poplar, rosewood and sterling, 


4” x 2"; (right) vermilion, ebony, bone and sterling, 1% 
(below) genisero and brass, 2%" x 2%". 


silver) serving as a suspended accent or 
an inlay. In others, the metal is molded 
to fit over the wood as a separate piece, 
and in still other variations. the silver and 
wood are equal statements, placed side by 
side. Always the two elements balance and 
complement each other, providing a pleas- 
ant contrast of tone. Using neither precious 
stones nor gold, his jewelry has a simple, 
clean feeling that is at once vigorous and 
restrained. 

Cavagnaro does not undertake work in 
which his designs must be compromised, 
nor does he use materials or techniques 
which he does not enjoy. He does no cast 
work, nor does he set stones, re-style old 
jewelry or perform some of the other cus- 
tomary functions of a jeweler. He does not 
make rings, only a few bracelets. and re- 
peats a design only when necessary. 


As he uses a great deal of inlay, Cavag- 
naro has spent many years developing 
materials and techniques which are com- 
pletely his own invention. He has devel- 
oped a substance, for instance, which can 
be handled in much the same manner as 
enamel, but which hardens in a cold-set 
process to a black matt finish. His use of 
this material with silver is similar to the 
use of enamel with copper. Sometimes the 
silver stands out in relief, while in other 
pieces the black background is brought 
flush to the silver design and the whole 
article is polished to a high gloss as smooth 
as a slab of marble. Still another variation 
can be created by scoring the black back- 
ground with a wire brush to give it a 
grainy wood-like texture. 

Cavagnaro finds that bone, too, can give 
great interest to jewelry. He cures it by 
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burying it for six to 12 months, and some- 
times, even by boiling in detergent. Bones 
bleached on the seashore also are especial- 
ly good, and Cavagnaro has discovered 
that bone will remain white, whereas sub 
age. 
Using sections of bone imbedded in his 
filler, he 
nating patterns of the inner structure. 


stances such as ivory yellow with 


ebony can bring out the fasci- 


For Cavagnaro the tactile appeal of 
jewelry is as important as its function of 
adorning the body. “Jewelry should be 
something you can handle and want to 


touch,” he And, 


satisfaction in 


says. indeed, there is 


much handling some of 
the beautifully sanded and polished sur- 
faces of his pieces. Variation of texture is 
important in his work and he has recently 
added new surface interest to some of his 
pieces by engraving on the wood portion 
For this process, too, he has developed his 
own special tools. 

At one time, Cavagnaro’s work was dis- 
tributed in 28 states, but he has found it 
best to limit his output to about a dozen 
shops. In the business aspect of his work, 
he is ably assisted by his wife, Mayreece. 
who helps with the actual jewelry making 
as well. “We work as a team,” Cavagnaro 
For this process, too, he has developed 
his own special tools. 

Their best 
California, but from the Middle West and 
New York. “We have so many orders now, 


business comes not from 


we have to turn down a number of them.” 
Mayreece explains, “and we always sell 
wholesale, never on consignment.” 

With his wife helping in the shop, Cavag 
nare, in the past few years, has worked at 
landscape gardening during the day. a job 
he feels complements the fine, close work 
required in making jewelry. “It not only 
helps physically, but it helps in my atti- 
tude toward jewelry making.” he explains 
“IT can often think about designs for my 
jewelry as I work in the garden.” 

When he gets home, he jots down these 
ideas, and later develops them into actual 
pieces. “They are little thoughts that lead 
to something, but of course I don’t follow 
them too closely when I actually begin 
work.” he says. 

He does not think a craftsman should 
let a buyer impose his own preferences, 


and maintains, “A craftsman should not 
have to analyze what a particular person 
is going to like and then fit a specific 
piece of jewelry to that individual. You can 
try, but you succeed only on occasion 

that—and you 


The 


craftsman should just be concerned with 


probably accidentally at 


lose your freedom in the process. 
achieving a good piece of well-designed 
jewelry, and someday the right person will 


come along for it.” * 
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A look into 


the growing 


CRAFTS MARKET 


TT" statement that there is an exploding 
market for craft goods is a statement 
of fact. The evidence is everywhere: in 
the increased sales of art-related objects 
of decoration. in the waiting lists at deal- 
ers of fine European automobiles, and even 
in some women’s specialty shops where 
craft items now vie for attention with the 
latest in fashion. What with more and 
more buyers looking for better taste. bet- 
ter quality and a manifestation of the 
human hand in the products they choose 
to live with, some understanding of the 
factors motivating this growing market 
should be helpful to the craftsman produc- 
ing for sale. 


In discussing the “whys” of human 
group behavior. one leaves the comfortably 
firm ground of the objective. The complex 
of factors which leads a large number of 
people to act in a uniform fashion is such 
that it defies attempts at complete explana- 
tion or classification. However, the view- 
point expressed herein is that of a market- 
ing man, not a social scientist. and what 
follows can pretend to be no more than 
a statement of this writer's conviction that 
no creative act can occur apart from the 
total psycho-economic climate in which it 
is born. The purpose of this article, then. 
is to excite further observation and 
thought, and certainly not to imply that 
it holds a monopoly on conclusions. 

If you ask anyone why he bought an 
object. the chances are excellent he will 
start off by stating need or desire. If the 
need is not obvious and basic, given a 
moment, he will build a rationale to sup- 
port his action as necessary. As a people, 
most Americans live under the influence 


of the Protestant Ethic of our founding 


Vorbert Nelson, a frequent contributor of 
marketing articles, is assistant to the presi- 
dent at Richards Morgenthau Co., N.Y.C. 


by NORBERT NELSON 


fathers which makes acts of acquisition for 
the sake of pure joy seem just a bit sinful. 
Certainly the purchase of most things is 
not caused by need alone, even when real 


need exists. If homes were purchased prin- 


cipally as shelters, there would be few 
architects designing houses. If cars were 
bought after a cold, calculated appraisal 
of required function, most models and 
many brands would disappear from the 
market. Once the requisite conditions of 
survival have been met,: and a_ reason- 
able degree of human comfort has been 
achieved, man wants more. Most invention 
and creation have been based on man’s 
desires, not his needs. 

It is fascinating to read the statistics of 
production efficiency in the U.S.S.R., hav- 
ing seen their exhibition in New York City 
this past summer. The production of Rus- 
sian refrigerators, for example, can be 
caleulated in terms of family size and 
food to be stored. In the area of consumer 
goods, the Russians are still working on 
basic needs and rudimentary human com- 
forts. Their economics of production can be 
relatively uncluttered by the complications 
of the desire end of human requirements. 
The resultant efficiency of production 
makes good statistics. That their produc- 
tion problems will be further complicated 
by what their people want, as well as what 
they need, is a certainty and only a ques- 
tion of time. Most of the market in the 
U.S.A., especially that segment with which 
the craftsman is concerned, has reached 
such a point of comfort that a whole com- 
plex of desires now motivates the purchas- 
ing. The craftsman no longer is an impor- 
tant source for basic items of utilitw: 
rather, he is a supplier of goods which fill 
subjective needs. These needs are no less 
real because they are subjective, but they 
are more difficult to define and satisfy. 
They have grown out of a maelstrom of 


rapid social change during the last 30 
years and have accelerated markedly dur- 
ing the decade of the 1950's. 

Motivation notwithstanding, a market 
consists of people with money to spend. 


The craftsman’s market consists, more 
exactly, of people with extra money to 
spend. In an article recently published in 
Fortune, “Money Left Over for the Good 
Life.” the fact was brought out that dis- 
posable income (income which remains 
after housing, food, transportation and 
clothing are paid for) is at an all time 
high! Over 25 per cent of America’s in- 
come, a staggering $84 billion, falls into 
this category. Not only is there more dis- 
cretionary spending, but this spending is 
being done by a larger group. In our econ- 
omy, the group growing most rapidly lies 
in the $7,500 to $10,000 annual income 
range. Statistics show that once a person 
reaches this earning level, his purchases- 
by-choice increase rapidly. The typical 
factory worker of yesteryear is becoming 
a skilled technician and is entering a 
“status” market, the same as he moves to 
“status” neighborhoods. We are building 
a larger middle class, and, thus, a larger 
market—numerically and in potential pur- 
chasing power—for the craft producer. 
Traditionally, we spend about 15 per cent 
of our national income for goods and serv- 
ices for our homes. As more families have 
“extra” money, there probably will occur 
not only an absolute rise in dollars spent 
in this category—due to more dollars be- 
ing around—but the percentage of earn- 
ings directed into home-oriented channels 
will also increase. 

Perhaps the most influential single psy- 
chological factor operating to build a 
greater arts and crafts market is the uni- 
versal human desire for status. for indi- 
vidual recognition. Yet status is becoming 
harder to define and, as a result, harder to 
achieve. More people of the so-called 
“laboring class” are achieving a comfort- 
able middle class position through im- 
proved earnings. Simultaneously, the grow- 
ing numbers of better educated men avail- 
able to fill management and submanage- 
ment positions have blurred the status 
position of this group and tend to com- 
press it into the burgeoning “middle.” 
There is also the very important factor of 
distinction and satisfaction in one’s work 
to be considered. I recently watched the 
operation of a bank of light stamping 
presses in a factory making “colonial” tea 
sets. A girl was shackled to each machine 
by a safety harness. Each girl was a “part” 
of a machine, each machine a small part 
of a total production complex. None had 
the slightest interest in the end product 
of her labors. Some weeks later, in the 
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lushly carpeted board room of a large cor- 
poration, as a clock at the end of the table 
moved to the appointed hour for a meet- 
ing. intelligent, well-paid, educated men 
began to think, organize, plan. These men 
acted not as individuals, but as highly in- 


. 


tegrated elements of a “group-think,” a 
typical corporate development. If a man 
in our society cannot truly express him- 
self, or develop pride of individual ac- 
complishment in his working situation, he 
will be impelled to do so elsewhere. Else- 
where generally means at home. However. 
even at home he is faced with other prob- 
lems. Our urban-suburban social commu- 
nities, wherein lie the fattest market areas, 
have developed a kind of social schizo- 
phrenia. The group with which our pro- 
duction line girl and organization man 
live and play—the group giving them 
their second opportunity to emerge as in- 
dividuals—generally is totally removed 
from their major work activity. Unless he 
is a person of unusual note, our executive's 
social group probably has only the vaguest 
idea of what he does during his working 
hours. His major activity ceases to be a 
source of distinction, or the basis for rec- 
ognition as an individual. He is faced with 
building an entirely separate world-away- 
from-work. His home, the objects with 
which he surrounds himself. may deter- 
mine his position in his social community. 
Gilbert Burck, in a recent essay, states, 
most status-symbol theorists agree 
houses and furnishings are replacing 
motor cars as status symbols.” His house- 
hold possessions thus assume the height- 
ened importance of a status vehicle in his 
own eves. He buys those things which he 
believes will create an image of him- 
self as he would like his friends to see 
him. The girl on the production line livex 
at a socio-economic level where readily 
available objects will satisfy her status 
cravings. Our growing executive and pro- 
fessionalized technician types have already 
acquired the requisite creature comforts. 
and they are conditioned by higher status 
drives in their purchasing. In many cases 
our executive type not only has taken to 
examining the arts and crafts with genu- 
ine interest, but is buying as well. In this 
one-of-a-kind or few-of-a-kind world, he 
may thus insure his individuality. 

It would be impossible for this new 
man-in-the-market to operate as a buyer 
without educational qualifications. To 
choose among various individual art or 
craft offerings requires an exercise of, and 
confidence in, one’s own taste—taste that 
can be acquired only through exposure 
and knowledge. Over 20 per cent of our 
population of college age is in college, 
and statisticians estimate that this percent- 
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age will double in the next decade. 

By 1970, over half of all Americans will 
have completed high school—the percent- 
age is pushing four out of 10 today. As a 
college education becomes a mandatory 
prerequisite to top jobs and social recogni- 
tion, the search for status and status confer- 
ring objects will be intensified. Good taste 
has generally been the taste of the educated 
“upper strata,” and our “upper strata” is 
growing, giving us more educated buyers 
every day. Informal education is also dash- 
ing forward through adult educational pro- 
grams, serious avocational groups, ete. 

Over a million of our people are becom- 
ing interested in culture, and this interest 
is being felt in all markets. At the top, orig- 
inal paintings are selling at record prices 
while, at more popular levels, the gift and 
furniture dealer is finding that he must 
supply good taste as well as good merchan- 
dise. One might expect the $3.5 billion we 
spend annually for books, papers and 
magazines—twice what it was 10 years ago 

to result in a leveling, or even a down- 
grading of tastes. The reverse has been 
true. Mass magazines, recognizing an im- 
provement in the educational level of their 
readership, now regard the American 
reader more and more as an intelligent 
adult, eager to learn. Such top circulation 
magazines as Life and Look are publishing 
more and more material dealing with the 
fine arts and other aspects of culture in 
\merica, stimulating as well as reflecting 
the growing esthetic interest on the part 
of Americans. The top decorating and 
shelter books, home service and fashion 
magazines now have monthly circulations 
of over five million, constituting a formi- 
dable educational force. 

Mass editorial and advertising media, as 
well as competition in mass production, 
have simultaneously led management to 
“trade up” in matters of taste. Taste-mak- 
ers in management and missionaries of 
style gospel now have more and better 
sounding boards through which to reach a 
receptive public. The phenomenal growth 
of the industrial design profession, to the 
point where the professional designer is 
now accepted as necessary to most produc- 
tion management teams, has also been an 
educating force for better taste. This trend, 
too, will continue to grow since even the 
most hard-boiled, profit-minded merchant 
is finding he can get more money for bet- 
ter design. As a result of educational 
forces at work, more people feel they are 
qualified to buy, and more will buy. 

Within the past 15 years another factor 
has made a significant contribution to the 
increasing market for craft products: 
World War IL. The generation which is 
now mature and buying most heavily was 


first introduced to the adult world during, 
and immediately after, the war. It was a 
world of great insecurity, of phenomenal 
mobility of population and a high degree 
of uniformity of need. The war over. mil- 
lions rushed into new homes, still carrying 
their insecurities with them. Modular, 
easily movable, re-usable furniture and 
accessories which were unprepossessing, 
but which could be re-adapted to any num- 
ber of uses in any sort of home, poured 
out of our factories to fill a multitude of non- 
descript new houses. Unfortunately, after 
a few vears during which we gained some 
perspective, we found many of the build- 
ings. and those things with which we had 
filled them, to be insubstantial and esthet- 
ically unsatisfying. We were no longer 
fearful of being burdened by possessions 
as the attitude built on mobility subsided, 
and fine objects of lasting value began to 
reinforce feelings of security. Another 
accident of the war years was the trans- 


over medical pamphlets, the buying public 
quickly put Nineteen Eighty-Four on the 
best seller list. and it still blossoms on 
the paperback racks. The dehumanized. 
Orwellian world looked too much like the 
world we were making for ourselves to be 
tossed aside lightly as science fiction. As 
more men are absorbed in the teams and 
“group-think” of large corporations, as 
more workers become subservient to ma- 
chines, as the human mind is surpassed by 
electronic calculators in new areas, we are 
beginning to re-evaluate the importance of 
the creative souls of men. We are seeking 
evidence of human agency and creativity 
in those things with which we surround 
ourselves. As the conditions which have 
intensified the dehumanization of our 
physical world continue to be reinforced. 
so the revolt will continue to grow in 
other areas. The craftsman, in seeking to 
communicate through his work, is the 
antithesis of the dehumanization of prod- 
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The individually designed home, such as this one by architect Robert Metcal/, 
has achieved heightened importance in the eyes of today’s young executive as it 
assures his individuality in a way which the project house (opposite page) cannot. 


plantation of literally millions of men and 
women into areas with craft economies. 
The crafts became a living, exciting fact 
not only to many craftsmen, but to those 
making acquisitions. These people are 
now the age group which is the largest 
part of the craftsman’s potential market. 

The last social foree which I should 
like to cite is just beginning to be felt in 
the market place. We are beginning to 
revolt, as a nation, against a headlong drive 
to dehumanize ourselves through organi- 
zation and mass production. Symptomatic 
of this revolt was the public reaction to 
George Orwell's book, Nineteen Eighty- 
Four, Orwell presented us with a fantastic 
world which produced babies to specifica- 
tion, in which human emotions could be 
stimulated mechanically, and in which 
“Big Brother” was systematically elimi- 


nating human characteristics as we rec- 
ognize them. Like hypochondriacs poring 


uct. Either as a designer, or as a maker ol 
goods, he is in the vanguard of a human- 
istic revolt. Ilis position implies not only 
a responsibility, but also a great new op- 
portunity. 

The craftsman, pushed into the back- 
ground by two centuries of unprecedented 
industrial development, emerges not as the 
supplier of material needs, but as the pur- 
veyor of psychic compensation. If the 
crafts remain a way of production in the 
underdeveloped regions of the earth, they 
do so only as a swiftly passing anachro- 
nism. The resurgence of humanity's quest 
for a homocentric society, the age-old 
desire for the unique restated, the con- 
scious resurrection of individuality will 
cast the craftsman in a new role for a new 
age. The role is as important, perhaps 
more important than that of providing 
basic necessities. and how much greater 
are the creative horizons it offers! e 
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Doors, each 3 x 7, of painted enamel on oxidized copper at Living Theater in Neu York 


City have reds, oranges and blues with white on interior face and with black on exteri 


or. 
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PAUL HULTBERG: 


the enamel as mural 


by M.C. RICHARDS 


AUL Huttserc’s murals exemplify what 

has happened to enamels in the 20th 
century. They have gotten big. They can 
be used architecturally. 

An enameled copper screen, six by eight 
feet in size, designed and executed by 
Hultberg. greeted each visitor as he entered 
the fall show of contemporary enameling 
in the U.S. at the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Crafts (N.Y.C.). September 18-No- 
vember 29. Other of his wall panels in the 
exhibition—tall and narrow, square, hori- 
zontal—represented Hultberg’s approach 
to this visual, spatial art. Characterized not 
only by size, his work at present is also 
distinguished by its emphasis upon the 
brush stroke as a means of application of 


M. C. Richards, a practicing ceramist, 
is a resident of Stony Point, New York. 


the enamel and upon oxidation patterns. 
His palette usually moves among whites, 
blacks, rusts. Recently, Hultberg has been 
developing a new paste enamel in which 
clay has been miXed and with which he 
paints directly upon the copper sheet. This 
new formula creates an image that sug- 
gests ceramic tone and an impasto paint 
surface. He has made a scale model of a 
free standing hollow wall, six feet tall and 
12 feet long, completely faced on both 
sides and ends with a mural of this type. 

“My interest has always been in murals,” 
he states. “I had a mural business in Calli- 
fornia 11 years age, working with plastics. 
I had learned the techniques in the work- 
shop of Jose Gutierrez in Mexico City. Al- 
though the first murals we did there were 
frescoes, Jose Gutierrez was more interested 
in new media that would withstand out- 
door exposure and combine imaginatively 
with modern architecture. He introduced 
me to vinyl acetate resins. cellulose nitrate 
resins and silicon-ester (used to preserve 
stone by developing on its surface a deposit 
of pure silicon, constituting a type of 
ceramics without heat). 

“Enameled copper murals have great 
possibilities. They can be made weather 
resistant by careful mounting. Also, the 
color range is as inclusive as painting ot 
glass. As shiny enamels tend to reflect 
light and produce glare. I myself like matt 
surfaces. The matt effect of naked copper. 
when treated with oxidation patterns. can 
have the quality of sculpture: the copper 
is the form and the enamel delineates that 
form. 

“One of the technical problems in enam- 
els is warpage. I use a light 28 gauge cop- 
per because it is easier to get the warp out. 
Most enamelists. | understand, use an 18 
or 20 gauge. Peterson, the Norwegian en- 
amelist, did research in Europe and told 
me that many early enamels had been 
done in light gauge metal. I was glad to 
hear I had precedents! 

“My approach to enamels was originally 
that of a print maker. While teaching paint- 
ing, drawing and design at the Brooklyn 
Museum Art School, I had the opportunity 
to do experiments in enameling for a year. 
Walter Rogalski, also a print maker and 
engraver, joined me in this work. We 
took off from the point of view of our 
interests in painting and print making and 
fooled around in this medium not in the 
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traditional way, but in ways that suited us. 

“For one thing, the print maker has a 
taste for indirect effects, not like the 
painter, who makes a stroke and there 
it is—paint. In print making it is a matter 
of doing something that does something 
else: scratching the plate, wax resist, acid. 
all kinds of texturing and multiple print- 
ings. In enamels, also, the techniques are 
indirect. You have the enamel as a granu- 
lar, sand-like pigment. The problem is 
how to get this where you want it, It 
doesn't handle like paint. The firing 
changes its color and texture. As in print 
making or ceramics, vou don’t know exactly 
how it will come out. 

“Another thing that attracted me to en 
ameling was that it forced me to complete 
something. In painting, when are you fin- 
ished? In enameling you are finished when 
the technical requirements have been 
fulfilled.” This statement, of course, was 
belied by the pile of “failures,” in a corner 
of Hultberg’s studio, which were technical- 
ly completed but had not satisfied the 
enamelist imaginatively. 

After the Brooklyn Museum, Hultberg 
shared a studio with potter Hui Ka Kwong 
and then did commercial enamels for three 
years, making more, he estimates, than 
15.000 pieces. In 1956 he and his wife and 
two children (four now) moved to Rock- 
land County as members of the Gate Hill 
Cooperative near Stony Point, New York, 
where craftsmen David Weinrib, Karen 
Karnes and M. C. Richards were living 
and working 

His studio at Gate Hill is the lower floor 
of his house, which was designed by Coop 
architect Pau! Williams. He has two kilns, 
a long firing bed of his own design for 
large panels under which runs a cart hold- 
ing gas torches. two large work tables 
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and mural show space. Williams commis- 
sioned an enamel mural for the outside 
wall of his wood shop nearby, which Hult- 
berg completed three years ago. 

For the past three years Hultberg has 
concentrated upon enamels for walls. 
screens and panels—-with the encourage- 
ment and cooperation of Jack Lenor Lar- 
sen, Karl Mann Associates and the Martha 
Jackson Gallery. all in New York City. 

Born January 6, 1926, in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, the third of three blond brothers 
(a sister, also blond, came last), Paul 
Hultberg was the one known in adolescence 
as the “artist.” Brother John Hultberg, 
the painter, was then the “writer”; brother 
Donald, now a physicist in California, was 
considered the “musical one.” Their mother 
died during their childhood, and their lives 
revolved around first one relative, and then 
another, from the Bay Area to Los An 
geles. “My father was interested in the 
common man, in the solution of social and 
economic problems. My mother was in- 
terested in the uncommon man. Sometimes 
I think I have inherited in myself the 
argument between them. I have the prac- 
tical interests of my father, plus a tendency 
toward self-effacement; at the same time 
I have always had a strong feeling of 
personal destiny.” 

Hultberg is almost as close to inventor 
as to artist. He has, for example. invented 
a mural process called “Photojector,” 
which combines the techniques of photog- 
raphy and painting and enables the artist 
to affix a projected image upon a surface. 


He works from “an intention of the size 
and how I am going to break it up. And 
as the copper I use comes in widths up 
to 14 inches, this is an important element 
in my work. It is part of the craft of mural 


making to be adaptable to shape. The long 
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Above: Panel, 3 by 8, 
of painted white enamel 
on oxidized copper, 
Left: 9” x 27” panel with 
white, black, red and 
silver enamels painted 
on oxidized copper, 
Below: Painted enamel 
on copper triptych, 3' x 6" 
has white and 

black enamels combined 
with copper oxides. 


ROBERT LAURER 


thin shape and the square shape particu- 
larly interest me, partly because of the 
difficulties they present.” 

He starts by making a number of draw- 
ings, feeling out the forms. Then he does 
color samples, handling the forms in color 
on scale model enamel panels. He works 
with one or two firings and at most three. 
By applying all elements of his design for 
the first firing, the second one may involve 
only an over-all color or clear glaze. 

The following steps constitute Hultberg’s 
usual procedure: 
1/Cuts a piece of copper with a paper cut- 
ter. rolls it flat, cleans it with steel wool. 
2/Brushes on design with glycerin and 
water, which tends to roll and skip on the 
somewhat oily metal surface; brushes this 
with mixture to which a commercial binder, 
“Klyr-Fyre.” has been added, somewhat 
dissolving the oil. These two steps underlie 
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the application of the enamel, which is 
strainer over the 


The 
sticks to the brush strokes. Further shaping 


shaken through a tea 


panel and then dusted off. enamel 
with brush end. 

3/Bare areas sometimes are brushed with 
a mixture of vinegar and salt, which in- 
fluences the oxidation occurring during the 
firing. The brush work here also retains 
the character of stroke—pressure, length, 


speed, area—a sense of kinetic forces 
pressing outward. 

4/Lays panel on metal rods of firing bed. 
Lights torches, passes flames under panel 
producing red heat, moving flames back 


and forth to melt the enamel dust. thereby 
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producing oxidation patterns on bare metal. 


5/Removes panel from bed, rolls it flat as 
black oxidation pops off and is brushed 
away, leaving marbled image in blacks, 
reds and rusts, vivacity of metal on which 
thick white glass floats. 

6/Applies wax, which slightly darkens the 
panel. Often with age and exposure. the 
naked copper may further darken and 
become green like bronze. an effect which 
Hultherg likes. 

Hultberg’s enamels are distinguished by 
their use of the copper itself and by their 
size. “Michelangelo was the earliest in- 
fluence me.” he “and Korin 


upon says, 


screens the latest! 


ROBERT LAURER 


Although his designs tend to be organic, 
they are not necessarily representational. 
Outside murals for the new medical offices 
of Dr. N. Czukor on Route 9W in West 
Haverstraw, New York, are in bright floral 
patterns, since the doctor asked specifically 
for something “cheerful.” Others look like 
kites 
craggy tails; 


cosmic held to the sea with long. 
ovum forms, scratched, inter- 
sected, veined, like highway blueprints. 
Relief elements are sometimes welded on 
a vertical surface, and many of the murals 
give a feeling of having been done with 
pen rather than brush, of having made use 
of sgraffito through a second application 
of color. 

Installations of Hultberg’s architectural 
enamels may be viewed at the following 
locations: employees’ lounge, Merck Inter- 
national. Church Street, New York City: 
executive offices, Dorr-Oliver Corporation. 
Stamford, Connecticut; office doors, Mar- 
tha Jackson Gallery, New York City: lob 
by doors. Living Theater, New York City: 
Malvern Jewish Center, Long Island. New 
York; 


Club, Endina, Minnesota; exterior panel- 
ing. Walden School, Berkeley. California. 


fireplace hearth. Endina Country 


Hultherg’s enamels are not the little 
jewel-like miniatures one sometimes asso- 
ciates with this craft. His surfaces are the 
more original expressions of an artist who 
mixes the visions of painter. print maker 
and adventurous inventor. 
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ANCIENT GLASSMAKING 


TECHNIQUES: 
| the molding 


process 


by FREDERIC SCHULER 


Pattern of diamond-shaped elements 
in this millefiore cup is carried 

out in yellow, green, red and white 
on a pale blue background, From 
Near East, dated about 

Ist century A.D. 3%" in diameter. 


archaeologist has been handicapped 

in his study of glassmaking by the lack 
of excavations of workshops, of representa- 
tions of the process in art, and of literary 
records describing the steps used. Not un- 
til the time of the peripatetic Greek monk, 
Theophilus, who probably lived in the 10th 
or llth century and wrote “An Essay Upon 
Various Arts,” 
quate description of glassmaking, and by 


are we given the first ade- 


then the earliest techniques had been long 
forgotten. However, modern glasses have 
the same physical properties as ancient 
glasses, so that if one knows something 
about these properties and about glass- 
making as it is practiced on a small scale 
today, excluding machine operations. one 
can speculate intelligently about the fabri- 
cation of glass in the past. 

When one goes to a small factory and 


Frederic Schuler, a physical chemist with 
Servomechanisms, Inc., Calif... was in 
charge of the Scientific Research Program 
on ancient glass sponsored by Corning 
Museum. This article, reprinted from 
ARCHAEOLOGY, is a result of that study. 


watches glassmakers at work, it is impos- 
sible not to be fascinated. The few simple 
tools, the apparent ease of manipulation 
and the nonchalant attitude of the workers 
in the blowing technique seem to make us 
feel that we could do these things, too, 
except for the suspicion that the skill may 
be greater than we realize and almost at 
a subconscious, automatic level. Closer 
examination of an attempt at making a 
“gather” of glass shows that there is a 
whole sequence of operations requiring 
skill and coordination. Thus, this apparent- 
ly simple method is quite sophisticated. 
Earlier methods must have been less so, 
although undoubtedly more time-consum- 
ing and involving many more steps. 

Glass in its molten form behaves much 
like any other liquid..Its fluidity varies 
with composition and with melting tempera- 
ture; at high temperatures its fluidity can 
be compared roughly with that of motor 
oil. Glass differs from other materials in 
its ability to preserve its liquid character- 
istics, failing to have a sharp freezing point 
and to become suddenly rigid when cooled, 
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CASTING A GLASS VESSEL BY THE LOST WAX PROCESS: 


1 Material used for mold was one part plaster 
of Paris and one part very fine sand, mixed in 
water, then placed on simple vertical lathe and 
shaped with a template while still plastic. 
When core was formed it was dried in air. 
2 Next hot wax was applied with a brush and 
shaped with a template. Ribs of wax were 
shaped and applied, and a lump of wax 


Ribbed bowl (right) is product of lost wax 
process diagrammed above. Lump of glass 


at what now is base of object has been 
ground off. For comparison, a ribbed 
Roman bowl of Ist century AD. is shown. 


as do other materials. Yet, on further coo!- 
ing. glass does become rigid and has solid 
properties. Thus it must have been imme 
diately obvious to an ancient craftsman 
that at room temperature it can be ground 
and polished; at high temperatures its 
unique fluid properties permit a variety 
of manufacturing techniques which have 
had a long evolution. 

A glass is not a chemical compound, 
but rather a mixture of oxides. In brief, 
in order to make glass, whether in modern 
or ancient times, certain materials are 
fused together, which in the heating process 
give off various volatile gases. The fused 
material remaining consists of various 
oxides, with the largest proportion the 
glass-former.” or silica. which comes from 
the sand used, and smaller proportions of 
“fluxes.” or alkalis, which make the mass 
more easily fused than sand alone, and 
“stabilizers.” like lime, which make the 
glass durable and resistant to water. 
Ancient glasses are actually very complex 
in composition, but their complexity is 
accidental, owing to the use of impure 
materials, crude sand and plant ash, while 
the complexity of modern glass is due to 


placed at the top to form a cavity for holding 
glass. 3 Wax was covered with more of the 
plaster mixture and then dried. Wax was now 
melted out with the mold inverted; mold was 
then wrapped with nichrome wire so that if 
by chance it cracked during the process it 
would still retain the glass. 4 Mold was 
placed in a furnace and heated slowly to 700 


the deliberate introduction of a variety o! 
pure materials made possible by scientific 
development. 

In spite of variations in composition, 
ancient glasses are all alike in that they 
become less fluid as the temperature is 
lowered. Therefore the dependence of flow, 
sagging, distortion, fusion, etc., on time 
and temperature is approximately the 
same as with certain selected modern 
glasses. If one wishes. following chemical 
analysis of an ancient glass, the composi 
tion may be duplicated precisely using 
pure materials. One may, with complete 
validity, make use of studies and observa- 
tions of contemporary techniques and of 
experimental work with selected modern 
glasses or with the synthetic duplicate of 
the ancient composition. 

Glass chemists generally talk about vis- 
cosity rather than fluidity. Fluidity and 
viscosity have an inverse relationship. As 
the temperature is increased, glass becomes 
more fluid and, inversely, less viscous; as 
the temperature is decreased, glass be- 
comes less fluid and more viscous. 

Since glass in general has no definite 
freezing point temperature, one cannot use 
such a temperature to characterize a given 
glass in the same way as the melting point 
is used for most chemical compounds 
Instead, one picks arbitrarily certain vis 
cosities which can be measured in the 
laboratory, and records temperatures at 
which a particular composition has these 
viscosities. It must be remembered that it 
takes time for the glass to flow at elevated 
temperatures. This time, for a given speci- 
fied flow process such as the sagging of a 
glass rod, is directly proportional to the 
viscosity. Temperature plays an important 
role, for the viscosity varies rapidly with 
temperature, and thus the time of ap 
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degrees C. At this point small pieces of glass 
(actually bits of cane about %” in diameter 
and %” long) were placed by means of a 
spoon at the end of an iron bar in the hollou 
part at top of mold. Temperature was grad- 
ually increased, and as the glass melted down 


mold; eventually there was excess glass in the 
hollow space at the top. When the temperature 
reached 1000 degrees C. and glass was ob- 
served at the top, the mold was assumed to be 
completely filled, and the jurnace was cooled. 
When cold enough to handle, mold was taken 


more pieces were added periodic ally. 


The out and broken apart. 


glass flowed down and filled the space in the 


operation varies with temperature. If one 
watches “off-hand” blowing, where the 
glass is cooling freely in the air, one sees 
that at high temperatures the worker is 
forced to work quickly since the glass 
deforms easily; as it cools, his motions are 
slower and greater force is needed to dis- 
tort the glass—in less than a minute it can 
hecome too viscous to be manipulated and 
must be reheated. 

Before the invention of the blowpipe, the 
two main techniques used for making glass 
vessels were molding and the so-called 
sand-core process. Here we shall confine 
discussion to the first of these two tech- 
niques. Many small Egyptian figures and 
inlays dating from the New Kingdom 
(1555-1090 B.C.) appear to have been 
molded. Later, the Alexandrian-Roman 
glassmakers (Ist century B.C.—-Ist century 
A.D.) were amazingly adept at molding 
very complex shapes from frits, short sec- 
tions of patterned canes, long sections 
(perhaps pre-curved). irregular pieces, 
etc.* This technique has a very long his- 
tory, for some shallow bowls of the Islamic 
period were also molded, a thousand years 
after the invention of glass blowing. 

Molds can be used in the following 
ways: (1) glass can be cast, either by 
actually pouring the hot glass into a hot 
mold, or by melting small bits of glass 
(frit): (2) small pieces or sections of 
glass cane can be fused, with very little 
flow of glass: (3) hot-glass can be pressed 
with a plunger until it is foreed to fill the 
mold: finally. (4) glass can be blown into 
a mold. We shall discuss each of these 
methods as they may have been used in 


*Frit: crushed or powdered glass; cane: 
an elongated rod of glass, usually with 
circular cross-section, which has been pulled 
out of a larger mass. 


ancient times, although the fourth method 
actually belongs in a separate category. 

In casting techniques, the material of 
the mold must be a ceramic, the tempera- 
tures must be fairly high (800 degrees to 
1000 degrees C.) and the glass must be- 
come quite fluid. The glass can be put into 
the mold either as a fine powder or in 
fairly coarse pieces. Mold and glass can 
then be kept in the furnace until the glass 
melts, flows down and fills the mold. After 
the glass has flowed down into the mold. 
there are no forces to distort it, and, if the 
glass is left in the hot furnace, any air 
bubbles will become spherical. 

The types of ancient cast vessels range 
from simple, shallow bowls to more com- 
plex shapes with undercutting. For more 
elaborate shapes the “lost wax” (cire per- 
due) method for making the mold must 
be postulated (see illustrations on pages 
34-35), but the method of using it and 
of handling the glass would have been 
the same as for the simple shapes. Since 
the texture or surface of the mold is faith- 
fully reproduced and thin walls can be 
made, grinding and polishing are not re- 
quired. It is also possible to pour hot glass 
directly from a crucible into a pre-heated 
mold, but this is more difficult. It is impos- 
sible to pour it into a cold mold, for the 
glass is chilled and becomes rigid, and as 
glass is a poor conductor of heat. addi- 
tional hot glass will not remelt the chilled 
portion. 

In fusion techniques, short sections of 
patterned canes or irregularly shaped 
pieces are fused together to form shallow 
bowls. The mold must be a ceramic, as in 
casting. but the temperatures can be lower 
(600 degrees to 700 degrees C.) and the 
glass, therefore, less fluid. Mold and glass 
are placed in the furnace and heated until 


the little cane sections deform, flow sufh- 
ciently to fill the spaces between, and seal 
together. Fused shallow bowls were com- 
mon in the first centuries before and after 
Christ. In these bowls, the sections of cane 
themselves were made by elaborate tech- 
niques, the details of which are not yet 
known. As certain bowls reveal deliberate 
arrangements of these canes, it is clear 
that they were arranged by hand and not 
just thrown together in a mold. Therefore 
one must expect fairly simple designs, as 
otherwise the canes would fall into the 
center of the mold. Air bubbles with odd 
shapes and smooth, rounded surfaces 
might be expected where air was trapped 
between canes, but apparently the ancient 
artisan had little difficulty in avoiding 
air bubbles. (Experiments have produced 
pieces with only a few minute spherical 
bubbles. ) 

4 third method of producing glass ves- 
sels is pressing, which requires a ceramic 
or metal mold. The temperature of the 
glass must be high (about 1000 degrees 
C.) and its consistency quite fluid. The 
time involved is only a few seconds. The 
glass is transferred to the mold by being 
poured from a crucible or by being per- 
mitted to flow off a punty (a metal rod 
tipped with molten glass). When a plunger 


is applied to press the glass, the glass flows 


rapidly and any bubbles it may contain 
will be distorted considerably and in a 
rather unpredictable manner. The design 
of mold and plunger must be quite simple. 
Since it is hard to align plunger and mold 
without machinery, it is dificult to make 
thin-walled bowls by pressing, and impos- 
sible to produce undercut shapes. There- 
fore, to explain the manufacture of thin- 
walled or undercut shapes in ancient 
times, one is forced to assume that other 
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in diameter 


tes hniques were used, either casting as 
described or grinding and polishing from 
Massive pieces, 

Mold-blowing must be briefly considered 
here because certain mold-blown bowls 
have shapes similar to those produced by 
casting, and one must learn to distinguish 
them. To produc e a mold-blown vessel a 
paraison, or gob, of glass on the end of a 
blow iron is lowered into a ceramic. metal 
or wetted wooden mold and inflated until 
it touches the surface. The temperature 
of the glass is high (about 1000 degrees C.. 
but cooling rapidly), and the time involved 
only a few seconds, so that the wood will 
not burn, although it may char and the 
water be converted to steam. As _ the 
paraison elongates when hanging down. 
the bubbles in the walls of the finished 
vessel are usually somewhat stretched. The 
wall thickness is generally uniform. but 
certain regions are stretched more than 
others, depending on the mold design. 
There may be sharper curves on the out- 
side, where the glass is in contact with the 
mold, more rounded curves on the inside, 
at least in thick vessels. 

The above discussion may be used to 


set up criteria that would give insight into 


Purple and white spiral elements are decoration of lilac fused mosaic bowl from Near East, 42/3” 
Pronounced verticality of object is hallmark of an early date, around Ist century B.C. 


the manufacturing technique of a given 
piece. One may examine surface marks 
and finish, wall thickness and shape and 
bubbles. As will be shown later, “off- 
hand” blowing gives the smoothest surface. 
Of the molding techniques, mold-blowing. 
if rotation is possible, produces the be-t 
surface, but without rotation all the mold- 
ing techniques give about the same smooth- 
ness. As a great many ancient pieces were 
finished and decorated by grinding and 
polishing, traces which might give clues 
to the techniques used are often removed 
One must be cautious in using the shape- 
of bubbles as criteria. In processes where 
the glass is stretched or flows, the bubbles 
are naturally distorted, but small bubbles 
resist distortion, so that a bubble must be 
at least two mm. in diameter in order to 
be significant. If the glass is cooled quick 
ly. as in mold-blowing and pressing, then 
the distorted bubbles are “frozen in;” if 
the glass is permitted to remain hot, as is 
likely in mold-casting, then the bubbles 
become spherical. In the latter case, how- 
ever, the glass must flow to fill the mold: if 
the furnace happens to be cooled at just 
the right time. the bubbles might be 
distorted. 


Experiments in producing glass vessels 
by means of two of the techniques just 
discussed—casting and fusing—were con- 
ducted as part of the Scientific Research 
Program of the Corning Museum of Glass. 
Each of these experiments is here illus- 
trated and described. 

For the casting process, a shallow ribbed 
bowl shape was chosen a= being neither 
too simple nor too complex. The bowl 
could have been made either in a two-part 
mold or by the lost wax process. The latter 
method was the one chosen. As a result of 
the experiment it became clear that such 
pieces could be produced without flaws and 
requiring very little additional polishing. 

In the case of vessels made by mold- 
fusion, the first experiments were with 
open molds. It was found that while! the 
canes could be placed in them easily 
enough, upon fusing, the upper edge of the 
bowl collapsed and fell into the center. 
Two-part molds were then tried, with the 
results described. With further studies one 
should be able to find the technique which 
gives exactly the same type of flow pattern 
that is seen in ancient pieces. This investi- 
gation will continue under the research 
program of the Corning Museum. a 


Ribbed Roman millefiori bow!, 62" in diameter, with design of opaque white spirals in a trans- 


parent blue matrix. Dated around Ist century 


4.D., bowl is from Ray Winfield Smith Collection. 
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FUSING A MOSAIC GLASS 


The same material was used for this mold as 
in the lost wax casting process and the mold 
made in the same way. In this case inner part 
of the mold was dried and covered with a thin 
clay wash and the outer part cast on it. 
They were then separated and the inner mold 
carved down to allow for the thickness of the 
canes that were to be used (about 4%"). Thus 
there were two molds, with a 4%" gap between 
them when the lip of the top section rested on 
the lid of the bottom. 


Short cane sections were arranged standing 
on end in the chosen pattern. It was found 
they could be packed closely and would fol- 
low the curvature of the wall, even when it 
became vertical. Small spaces remained be- 
tween the canes. They were then sprayed with 
an organic resin which would burn off, and 
the top was carefully put on. (The resin per- 
mitted touching the canes without dislodging 
them.) The top would not drop down to let 
the rim rest on the ledge because the canes 
were of uneven length. 


Mold was placed in a furnace and the temper- 
ature brought up to 725 degrees C. At about 
700 degrees ©. the canes started to deform 
and the top section of the mold to drop down. 
When the lip of the top rested on the edge 
of the bottom mold, the canes deformed and 
flowed, filling the void space completely. The 
glass was held at 725 degrees for three hours. 
(Earlier experiments at lower temperatures 
produced not quite pertect bowls, with spaces 
between some of the canes. If the time had 
been longer, somewhat lower temperatures 
would have been successtul.) 


The glass was cooled slowly, the molds were 
dater separated easily and the glass bowl lifted 
out without difficulty. This technique produces 
a good surface both inside and out, so that 
very little finishing is required except for 
grinding the rim. The millefiori bowl at right 
is Roman (probably trom Alexandria) and 
dates from the period Ist century B.C. to Ist 
century AD. 


PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY OF CORNING MUSEUM OF GLASS 
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What criteria for the crafts 


Becicranc with this issue, the ACC Forum is being incorporated as a section of CRAFT HORIZONS. It will 
appear regularly and will feature topics of special interest to all craftsmen and news about the membership of 
the ACC. At times this will be in the form of a round-table discussion such as took place in January when the 
craftsmen members of the ACC Board of Trustees met to exchange their views on the purposes and criteria for 
selecting the Museum of Contemporary Crafts’ forthcoming Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1960 exhibition to 
open May 27, the theme of which is “Designed and Handcrafted for Use.” Participants (shown at left, from 
top to bottom) were: Marian Heard, professor of craft design at the University of Tennessee; Dorothy Meredith, 
teacher at the University of Wisconsin; Marguerite Wildenhain, potter and designer from Guerneville, Calif.; 
David Campbell, president of the ACC; Robert Gray, director of Craft Center, Worcester, Mass.; Michael Higgins, 
head of Higgins Handcrafted Glass, Chicago, Ul.; and Jackson Woolley, enamelist from San Diego, Calif. Here 


follows the transcription of their tape recorded remarks. We invite your letters of comment. 


Michael Higgins: Pieces of metal junk welded together 
are now accepted in museums and galleries as fine art, 
along with the classical media of stone and bronze sculp- 
ture. But beautiful, useless “portraits of pots” (to use Leo 
Lionni’s phrase) are not. Canvases sloppily splashed 
with porch-and-deck enamel are accepted as paintings. 
But framed fired enamels which call for long applications 
of exquisite skill are not, nor are light, loose tapestries 
although both embody statements of self-expression often 
more definite than those in most contemporary oils. On 
the other hand, the Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1960 exhi- 
bition is to be mainly a show of objects for use, which 
seems to me a good thing. Basically, though, | think the 
crafts movement should be split into two distinct move- 
ments: one, to encompass those who concentrate on 
framed enamels, spider-web tapestries, pots with closed 
necks and the like, a movement to widen the boundaries 
of the fine arts as applied by museums, galleries—and 
buyers—-which would persuade them to include work of 
this nature; and the other to cover those who concentrate 
on making beautiful objects for use, a continuation of 
the crafts movement as such—a movement to encourage 
not only a better appreciation of, and better ways of mar- 
keting the work of designer-craftsmen, but one which 
would stimulate a wider use of their talents in industry. 
In any event let's not go on having these two movements 
mixed up as if they were one. 

Jackson Woolley: | don't agree at all. We should not 
do anything that will split the art world. There are cer- 
tain natural divisions, but the division between so-called 
“fine arts” and so-called “useful arts” has been dimin- 
ishing quite naturally as the craftsman concentrates more 
on decorative, rather than useful, objects. and, in turn, 
as the fine arts use craft thaterials and craft methods. 
Although the dividing line may not always be clearly 
defined, certain things are distinctly one or the other. So 
I don’t think we should lay down any laws. We must make 
allowances, in sculpture, for instance, for those times 
when the craftsman is not sure whether he wants to put 
his work in a show with sculpture and painting or in a 
show with crafts. It is his intent that counts, and when 
he is on the border line, I think he should have the right 
to show his work where he feels most at home. 
Marguerite Wildenhain: Isn't the problem much more 
one of separating the good from the bad? Art is not re- 
lated to material nor to the object. A beautiful teapot can 
be a piece of art, but an ugly painting certainly is not. 
That means it is not the method nor the material that is 
the decisive factor. It is up to the craftsman, or the mu- 


seum man or the jurors to find out whether a particular 
piece of pottery is art, or whether a piece of painting is 
art, and then judge accordingly; | do not think they can 
be separated just because one is for use and the other one 
is not for use. To me that makes no sense. | have no ob- 
jection to including a good useless object (if that is the 
word) in a show. But | am opposed if it is a bad useless 
one. That, and not whether it is art or whether it is use- 
ful, should be the criterion. 

Jackson Woolley: The only place where this question 
comes up in a practical and serious way is in setting up 
shows, and | think museums are coming to show crafts on 
their own as very worthwhile exhibits. Therefore, 1 don’t 
see what we would gain by trying to split our field or, on 
the other hand, by trying to get crafts into the painting 
and sculpture shows. It is not a question of equality but 
rather a question of how the exhibits go together. One 
does not always enhance the other. If crafts are in with 
paintings, | think it is somewhat harmful to each because 
neither is shown to its best advantage. | am really con- 
cerned about the efforts of some people to move certain 
kinds of work from the area of crafts to that of fine 
arts, particularly painting. In past centuries, as we all 
know, enamels, mosaics, and tapestries lost their vitality 
and their stature as expressive art forms because they 
became mere imitations of paintings. All of these media 
have been vigorously revived in recent years as crafts. To 
re-classify them with paintings would encourage a repeti- 
tion of the fatal mistakes of the past, an ever-present 
danger at best. I even deplore the use of the misleading 
term “painted enamels.” 

Dorothy Meredith: | do not think the bridge is becom- 
ing any wider. I think it is closing. Possibly the time has 
come when there should be a division of shows, not on a 
horizontal plane, but on a vertical one. For example, | 
can’t see furniture or ceramics or silver mixed with paint- 
ing. But I can see that the time may come when the lay- 
out of an exhibition will have to be changed, somewhat 
along the lines of the new Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 
1960 which is divided into areas. 

Robert Gray: We can disagree on that because within 
the museums, as they are set up today, crafts are shown 
in historical collections along with painting and sculp- 
ture. It depends largely on the installation of the showing, 
rather than the object. So it is not true that there is such 
a separation, historically, in museums. We must also look 
into another aspect of the problem. In most shows the 
very experimental nature of the object is what qualifies 
it as something new. It is said to be experimental whether 
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the quality meets a certain standard or not. For the lack 
of better adjectives to describe it, work of this nature is 
called “new and experimental” rather than what it really 
is. No one fully understands these adjectives. and so the 
objects get into the show for that reason. 

Jackson Woolley: In place of the broad meaning it 
should have, the word “experimental” is now accepted as 
meaning specifically something rough and violent. Loose 
that is what is regarded as experi- 
mental. Overlooked is the fact that 
experiment in the direction of elegance and precision. To 


and rough and violent 
someone can also 


me, this is just as experimental, or new. 

Michael Higgins: But it is the rough and violent things 
that get the awards all the time. I feel that too often 
lately a show jury will have to consider a decent tall 
vase and then alongside it another with a starfish smacked 
on top. Yet, the one with the starfish is what the jurors 
select every time because it is new and experimental. | 
have found myself, on a jury, doing just that. 

Marian Heard: Then. 


knowledge on the part of jurors that we are worrving 


in other words, it is not a lack of 


about, but rather what the craftsmen are trying to do? 
Robert Gray: Well. to some extent the jurors determine 
the direction the newer craftsmen take. The shows are set 
up as criteria for craftsmen and artists, and from these 
criteria the craftsman gets his directive. 

Marguerite Wildenhain: It goes much deeper than this. 
The shows are only the result. The confusion is in the 
workshop, in the studio of the student or, perhaps, as a re- 
sult of his education. The idea that every piece that leaves 
the hands of a young craftsman is, in itself, a creative act 
is a complete misunderstanding of what creation means. 
Jackson Woolley: There is also a growing tendency 
today to accept more accidental efforts. To my mind. this 
is bad. Discrimination and control are required to make 
use of an accident, or if it is bad, to throw it out. It is 
essential to discriminate between the experiment that 
comes out well and so is accepted as a finished piece, and 
the one that doesn’t. 

Marguerite Wildenhain: When one says “accident,” it 
implies something that is purely materialistic. Yet behind 
everything the craftsman or artist makes there is a human 
value, a human soul, or whatever you call it. The “acci- 
dent” itself has no value as such. It is like the monkey 
typing the sonnet of Shakespeare, as Aldous Huxley says. 
The masses of possibilities allow for one good “accident,” 
which Huxley calls the “happy accident.” In pottery, I 
would say 90 per cent of the potters work on the premise 
that the “happy accident” will occur. And it is not re- 
lated to anything they may or may not do. 

Michael Higgins: But you can also sense guilt about the 
whole thing. It is reflected in the art term “the controlled 
accident,” which is so widely used. If it is “controlled,” 
it is not really an “accident.” 

Marguerite Wildenhain: It depends on what you call 
“control.” For me, drops of green glaze are controlled if 
a potter knows in advance where they will drop. Other- 
wise, no. 


Jackson Woolley: I think it is a “controlled accident” 
when you find that an area changes because of the amount 
of glaze. You can’t foresee exactly where the edge is go- 
ing to form, so the detail is somewhat accidental. But 
your control is over the whole. 


Michael Higgins: It seems to me many of the younger 
workers now feel somebody should pay for their un- 
accidents. They say they have expressed 
themselves, and that is the all-important thing. This is 
implicit all through the fine arts field now, and we get 
museum complaints of receiving, say, a collage of a few 
bits of used newspaper that have fallen off a lump of 
cardboard. The argument of the collagist then may be 
that the piece of cardboard is another thing in itself 
and deserves to be exhibited. This is typical of the feeling 
that exists in the fine arts. But in crafts, I believe, the 
key feeling should be beautiful adaptation of materials 
for an object beautifully worked out for its own use. This 
is evident in the titling for the Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 
1960 exhibition. and I would say it has been dominant in 
the minds of at least part of the Council or Museum per- 
sonnel. This is the key difference—use. But if I may go 
back a bit in our discussion, I'd like to accuse Jackson 
of implying that media is the only division between fine 


controlled 


art and craft. 


Jackson Woolley: We have covered so many subjects 
here that it is hard to answer just one. First, | am not 
dividing by media. | am saying that intent is the impor- 
tant thing. There are some enamelists, for instance, who 
feel their enamels should be considered painting and 
want them accepted in a painting show. All right, let 
them submit to a painting show. Let the enamelist who 
feels he is a craftsman submit to craft shows. 


Michael Higgins: But why not have a definition? There is 
a real difference between sculpture and painting; there is 
a definition between prints and painting; there is a defi- 
nition even between lithography and etching. But you 
are arguing, “Let’s have no definitions.” Well, you can 
have a crusade against definitions, but that is as positive, 
in a negative way as my statement in favor of a clear 
definition. 


Robert Gray: When you speak of media, however, your 
small ceramic sculpture is quite often accepted in a crafts 
show, but not in an art show, and yet a larger piece might 
be acceptable in the sculpture portion of a fine arts show. 
Michael Higgins: That is ridiculous and that is why we 
want a clear definition. 

Jackson Woolley: Here again I say the sculptor decides 
for himself how he feels and what his intent is. Some 
sculptors are insulted if they are invited to a crafts show. 
There is a mosaicist in Los Angeles who was asked to 
participate in a crafts and architecture show and she 
said, “I don’t consider my mosaics crafts.” All right, let 
her send them to a painting show. 

Michael Higgins: But you don’t have the option in most 
cases. You cannot send a useful pot to a sculpture show. 


Jackson Woolley: No. 
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Michael Higgins: ou are contending it is up to us to 
decide. It isn’t left to us. There are categories and I 
maintain they are wrong. 


Jackson Woolley; Most things in life are relative, not 
all black and not all white. The same is true here. Of 
course, some things are definitely crafts. If you have a tea 
set, you wouldn't send it to a painting show, naturally, 
and if you did a certain kind of painting, you certainly 
wouldn't send it to a craft show. But, as I said, other 
things are on the dividing line. So why should we lay 
down a definite, rigid law? 

Michael Higgins: Because you cannot have fair judging 
in shows without a precise understanding of the kind of 
thing we are talking about. 


Dorothy Meredith: Isn't crafts really the act of doing. 
ot expressing something, whether it is a painting or what- 
ever? After all, there certainly is a craft to painting, 
and some of the painters better learn it. 

Robert Gray: Well. we have a wrought-iron man in 
New England who refused to submit his wrought-iron 
work to a crafts show because he wanted to be consid- 
ered as a sculptor. He doesn’t want to be publicized as 
a craftsman. 

Michael Higgins: But there are sculptors who work in 
media that cannot get into sculpture shows and they have 
to be classified as craftsmen against their will. That is 
one thing my crusade is against. 

Jackson Woolley: There's no stigma to be classified as 
a craftsman. Or there shouldn't be. 

Marguerite Wildenhain: All things considered, it’s sort 
of an arbitrary affair, this division between crafts and 
the artist so-called. I think it’s 19th century. In the renais- 
sance there was no such thing. 

Michael Higgins: Take the Chicago Art Institute where 
they have just started one-man shows of craftsmen, but 
in the far back end, in the department of decorative and 
industrial arts. Except for an occasional very large 
Noguchi ceramic, they don’t admit anything we would 
normally call crafts to what they would normally, | think, 
eall their fine arts shows. I'm arguing that such a divi- 
sion is wrong and has to be changed, but on the other 
hand, too, | feel that there is great dignity in being a 
designer-for-use in the crafts. | am one, and I believe 
that that is what crafts is about. I think the issue is only 
confused by including a lot of people whose main aim 
is self-expression in a non-fine-art-classified media. To give 
our movement its maximum strength we must isolate the 
things that don’t really belong in it. And we seem con- 
fused on this. 

Marguerite Wildenhain: | think you're perfectly right. 
I think it is more difficult in a way to make a pitcher 
something that has been used for hundreds of thousands 
of years—that suits its purpose and that is an expression 
of your time and your personality, than it is to make what 
you call a useless ceramic something. It is an enormous 
challenge. and I think the real artist is the one who can 
make that little pitcher something quite special. A pitcher 
has become so streamlined that it takes an enormous 
amount of ingenuity and creative capacity just to re- 
conceive it. That is really more the test of being creative 
than if you can slap something together. 

Robert Gray: To some degree does not the blame of 
this situation lie with such national shows as the Ceramic 
National? In the beginning it started off with good pot- 


tery and good pieces of ceramic sculpture and then each 
year became more experimental until now it exhibits very 
few pots at all. 

Marguerite Wildenhain: Well. it's a whole trend. It's 
so much easier to make these experimental things—-so 
much easier. If a museum would set as an objective a 
tea set, or a dinner set, it would receive, perhaps. three. 
But if it asked for experimental ceramics, it would receive 
thousands, Yet it really takes a lot more craft knowledge 
and understanding to make a tea set, a good one. 
Marian Heard: But isn’t it wonderful and encouraging 
that we're living in this experimental time and that 
people have the courage to submit their work? 


Marguerite Wildenhain: You might call that cheekiness 
instead of courage. 

Marian Heard: No, | think that’s our whole life today. 
We're all experimenting. 

Marguerite Wildenhain: Now we've come back to the word 
“experimenting.” What does it mean? 

Marian Heard: What you mean by experimenting does 
not necessarily apply to the student. He does not have 
the same comprehension that you have. In his own small 
way he’s experimenting as far as he can go. 

Marguerite Wildenhain: But you don’t put a first grader’s 
writing in the museum, do you? 

Michael Higgins: The key point in this is where is the 
student who is experimenting to find a new form for a 
perfectly usable pitcher? No, the experiments are all “fine 
art.” The point of the experiment is self-expression in the 
medium, and the only definition of it from a fine art view 
is a media definition. 

Jackson Woolley: | object to your talking as if all ex 
perimental and all expressional intention is wrong. 
Michael Higgins: | didn’t say it’s wrong. | just said if 
a work is not for use, it’s not crafts. That's my thesis. 
Marguerite Wildenhain: | think we should stress again 
that crafts can be just as experimental without breaking 
through the value of the crafts; namely, that it is for use 
and that it is part of the job of the craftsman to experiment 
inside his craft without going beyond it. Look, if we 
changed the angle of a table top, it would be very ex- 
perimental, but it wouldn't be a table anymore. In pottery 
they have been doing that all the time. all the time. | 
think it should be clearly stated that the craftsman is 
the man who can experiment inside of whatever it is that 
limits the possibilities of use and function. 

Michael Higgins: For the record, may I give you a defi- 
nition worked out by our group, the Midwest Designer- 
Craftsmen: “A craftsman is one who carries his ideas of 
good design directly into materials in the making of ob- 
jects for use.” And later we added, “and decoration.” 
Dorothy Meredith: But that should not have had to be 
explained because I feel decoration is a use. There's 
nothing wrong with it. 

Michael Higgins: Yes, but that’s not what pure painting 
and sculpture are for, primarily. In his creative experi- 
mentation, the student is involved in an act of self- 
expression—not in making an object of decoration. If he 
has enough taste so that it’s decorative, too, well that’s 
more or less a lucky accident. 

Jackson Woolley: A craftsman is interested in the use 
of the thing and the material, and developing the material 
for a certain use. 
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Jackson Woolley: | think we have an advantage out 
west and don’t need the kind of crusade that Mike keeps 
talking about. We have different relations with our mu- 
seums. | don’t know of any museum in the west that 
doesn't accept craft shows on an equal level, not as some- 
thing lower, but on an equal level with their other shows. 


Marguerite Wildenhain: Yes, but they never have them 
together—not with the paintings. 

Jackson Woolley: But why should they? | don’t see 
any reasons for mixing the areas that way, for they are 
on the same level. In fact, they consider our craft show 
at the San Diego Fine Arts Gallery one of the most im- 
portant shows of the year. 

Michael Higgins: May | recall a very simple excerpt to 
give you a better idea of the problem we must cope 
with. I believe I quote Time magazine on the opening 
of the Museum of Contemporary Crafts: “Crafts, plain 
cousin of the fine arts...” 

Marguerite Wildenhain: You know, the San Francisco 
Chronicle wrote something about our Designer-Craftsman 


Show in the same vein. It went something like this: “Oh 


well, why do people make crafts? They have nothing else 
to do.” There was no understanding whatsoever. Inci- 
dentally, | also recall that in one university people from 
the fine arts department barely talk to people from the 
decorative arts department because they think they 


shouldn't exist at all. 


Michael Higgins: Yes. the teaching staffs of universities 
are filled with bad painters who despise good craftsmen. 
But forgive me if | get away from this and turn our dis- 
cussion back to a consideration of whether you find a 
growing emphasis on use in the crafts. I feel we have 
been making less and less useful objects and more and 
more useless ones. I'm sorry we have to use plain English 
words, but I can’t define it any other way. However. this 
is the trend | feel we should reverse. 


Marguerite Wildenhain: Michael, I think there’s quite 


a movement in this direction already. I've seen it in 


remember one, in Memphis, which 


several shows. | 


especially marked “only useful objects” because it was 
felt important for students to see that this was a whole 
field in itself. And I think now you are doing this for the 
1960 show. | feel it is very important, very, very impor- 
tant. | was delighted to see it. 

Michael Higgins: What should not be overlooked in all 
this is the craftsman’s earning a livelihood, other than 
by teaching. In other lands, there clearly is a demand for 
the beautiful, useful piece—even if it is expensive—and 
the craftsman producing it makes a good living meeting 
that demand. Unfortunately, in our teachings in many 
areas and in many schools we have turned our backs on 


this. and we are training our people not to make the useful. 


David Campbell: | think we must look to motivation for 
an answer to this, What motivates the crafts? Is it recog- 
nition, future jobs? In our schools it is felt the motivation 
must be to find a place in the economy for the person 
studying crafts. Even though the schools start off by 
encouraging the craft student to concentrate on the 
creation of useful objects for wide use, they wind up by 
emphasizing academic credits because they feel this is 
necessary for ultimate job placement. In other words, we 
fit into a larger pattern than the needs of the craft seg- 
ment, and we are bending it to fit into this pattern rather 
than taking a straight path through it. 


Michael Higgins: Which brings you straight back to my 
initial thesis about shows. 


David Campbell: Sure, and that’s what our struggle was 
with our Designer-Craftsmen 1960 show. What I find 
amazing—and it hurts me, too—is that some of our top 
people want to get out of the craft field. They want to be 
sculptors, they want to be artists—on their way up through 
the crafts. The crafts is one rung; it isn’t an objective. 
And we are partly responsible for the promotion of the 
very thing that we find detrimental to the crafts. 


Robert Gray: Part of this promotion is not our own do- 
ing. Part of it is in the promotion that says the well 
made mass-produced item is better because it is precision 
made, and because it is precision made, it is cheaper, so 


more people afford it. 


Marguerite Wildenhain: That would be fine if that mass 
production object was really well designed. But 95 times 
out of a hundred it is badly designed and here, I 
feel, is where education plays a vital part. There is no 
difference, I feel, in the basic education for handwork or 
mass production. Exactly what goes into making a good 
pot by hand goes into making a good design for industry. 
And I think to divide is ridiculous. You can’t give a lesson 
in design—basic design—without the material and the 
method and everything. Put the student in the workshop. 
let him learn to make pots by hand, fire them, glaze them 

do all this first and only then put him to study what 


needs to be learned for industry. 

Michael Higgins: But also let the student put all his pots 
to use and sell the ones that deserve to be sold. 

David Campbell: By this time we've examined many 
aspects of the entire issue and | would like to suggest 
that perhaps we should come up with some suggestions of 
a positive nature to rectify what appears to be a deteri- 
orating situation insofar as the crafts, in general, are 
concerned. It is felt in the schools and certainly, it is felt 
among people who would like to work with craftsmen in 
broadening markets. So what positive steps can we take 
to cope with it? 

Michael Higgins: Your Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1960 
show is one positive step with its emphasis on use. 
Marguerite Wildenhain: I also feel we should undertake 
a program to revitalize the aims of the crafts and 
re-state what they are meant for. We should work. per- 
haps. with the colleges or with departments of education. 
I think they are hopeless, though, so it might be better to 
concentrate on the craftsmen teaching in the colleges so 
that they make clear to their students that there is a field 
that is well worth working for humanly and from the 


point of view of economics. 


Robert Gray: One other thing is the education of people 
in key positions. We should reach editors of newspapers 
and magazines having a much wider audience than we do. 
although preferably, of course, the audience we are trying 
to reach. 

Marguerite Wildenhain: Certainly the people of such 
magazines as Life or Time should be educated. They 
should be told that 
it might be time to change their taste. 


or someone should explain to them 


David Campbell: This can’t be done by asking. 
Marian Heard: But isn't a movement already afoot that 
is gradually improving the situation? Thousands and 


thousands of people are (continued on page 50) 
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EXHIBITIONS 


PETER VOULKOS february )-March 13 
As far as archaeologists can tell, pots came before sculptures, and 
the art of the sculptor evolved from the craft of the potter. 

In a sense, Peter Voulkos has relived the history of the race in his 
personal creative evolution. He began as a painter, it is true, but his 
major work was to make the huge, remarkable pots that gained him 
an international reputation as America’s most original potter. 

Recently Voulkos has turned to ceramic sculpture. The exceptional 
results were exhibited last month, together with six paintings, in a 
“New Talent” exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art's penthouse 
gallery, New York City. 

Voulkos’ many years as a potter have given him an assurance in 
his sculpture that cannot be matched by other artists working in 
ceramics. The fully curved forms of his monolithic pieces in the show 
seem to have grown organically from the core of a pot, swelling out 
with the grace and innate balance characteristic of the master pot 
ter’s forms. 

The slightly earlier, massive pieces are remarkable not only as 
technical feats, but also for their taut, irrepressibly large forms. Work 


and black glazes. 


ing in such a large scale with clay, Voulkos has created images rang- 
ing from boulder-like clusters to complex open-and-closed pieces that 
have the dynamic rhythms of dances. 

There is more to the impression of massiveness than just the com- 


pounding of large forms, however. Voulkos is very skillful at con- 
trasting a rough, incised plane—irregularly glazed—with a fully 
curved wall that is glazed to smooth perfection. The roundness of 
his shapes never becomes too easy: there is always a vital, jagged 
interruption to make proper sculptural tensions. 

In his most recent sculptures, Voulkos has worked in a slightly 
smaller scale (though still more than three feet high in most cases). 
These pieces are more baroque and swirl upward in complicated se 
quences. Troughs, scooped-out shapes (glazed inside with midnight 
blues to reinforce their depth), cylinders, angles, soaring walls, 
vegetal forms and deep interstices are combined in swift successions. 
Some of the pieces suggest human figures, engaged in the dance 
perhaps, but that is only secondary. Most of all, they suggest a total 
vitality—of nature, and therefore of human nature. By piercing the 
tough walls of large forms, Voulkos has achieved an intricacy rare in 
ceramic sculpture. He is certainly among the very few capable of 
restoring what was once a magnificent art to a deserved esteem in 
the fine arts. DORE ASHTON 


Left: “Tientos,” unglazed ceramic 
sculpture by Peter Voulkos, 37 
Below: “Falling Red,” painted in 
1958, uses oil, vinyl, lacquer 

and sand on canvas, 96" 


Right: “Sitting Bull.” 65” high. fe 
distinguished by blue, white 


high. 
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For design of Seagram Building (N.Y .C.) 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe and Philip 
Johnson were awarded Gold Medal of 
Honor in architectural division of 
Buildings Arts Gold Medal Exhibition. 


BUILDING ARTS GOLD MEDAL EXHIBITION February 25-May 15 

Seldom does one have the opportunity of seeing a great breadth of 
contemporary American architecture in its essence—stripped of the 
haphazard surroundings with which it usually must live in our mod- 
ern, ever-changing cities. This is the rewarding experience awaiting 
those who see the 1960 National Gold Medal Exhibition of the Build- 
ing Arts at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts (N.Y.C.). Beautifully 
presented, in large scale photographs and plans, the exhibition will 
subsequently be circulated to schools, universities, museums and 
other institutions throughout the U.S.A. and Canada by the A.F.A. 

It is significant that this exhibition, conceived to heighten the 
experience of viewing architecture, should be concerned with all the 
building arts, not as fragmented parts—in the way we have tended 
to consider them in the last few decades—but as contributions to a 
whole. The schedule of awards is concerned equally with architecture, 
engineering, sculpture, landscape, design and craftsmanship, and 
culminates with a Collaborative Medal of Honor, which includes 
them all. 

The over-all reaction to the exhibition is one of natural human 
pride in the ability with which designers of the contemporary 
American scene have responded to new materials, new engineering 
concepts and new and creative techniques of craftsmanship. For 
with all that at first seems new and unfamiliar, here still are 
churches that bespeak worship, homes which, with few exceptions, 
have a personal quality and feeling of intimacy and seclusion, schools 
where both the mind and body can unlimber themselves. 

Perhaps more difficult for the layman to evaluate are our embassy 
buildings abroad, because seldom can he as an individual place 
himself in the proper perspective. Many may wonder whether these 
great faceless beauties express us as we would like to be known by 
our international neighbors. Also, many may pause at the new 
grandeur of the market place. Frugality has indeed gone by the 
boards and we are committed, whether we wish it or not, to an 


Gold Medal of Honor for sculpture 
was awarded Alexander Calder 
for his mobile at the UNESCO 
headquarters building in Paris. 


In design and craftsmanship 
division, architects Hervey Clark 

and John Beuttler were 

awarded Gold Medal of Honor for hand 
craftsmanship in building of the 

Christ Church, Portola Valley, Calif. 


economy so abundant that we are not only concerned with the thing 
to be bought but also with the experience of buying it as well. One 
cannot help but feel that this new architecture is expressing fairly 
accurately our world as it exists today. 

But if one were to quarrel with the judges, it might be because 
they seem to have missed the point that architecture can also be 
a tool of reinforcement and of reassurance to the human spirit, as in 
the case of the control tower at Newark Airport to which no award 
was given. This structure, by visually expressing its function of an 
all-seeing eye, cannot help but unconsciously assist the individual in 
adjusting to his new and ever more complex environment. Conversely, 
a residence which did receive an award, no doubt because of the 
engineering virtuosity of its vaulted roof, would pass for almost any- 
thing other than a dwelling if we had not the clue that it is built in 
a restricted residential area. 

In this exhibition it becomes apparent that the most satisfying 
contributions of the crafts to the building arts are those which be- 
come an indivisible and indigenous part of the architectural whole. 
Churches, for instance, have always been the place where a com- 
munity expresses worship partly with works wrought by man’s own 
hands, and it is in this area that the exhibition shows the greatest 
number of happy collaborations. But there are in our present world 
new kinds of buildings which have become necessary to our economy: 
reactor centers, embassies, motels, etc. Such buildings have no 
historic connotation and demand new expression. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant that even though a jury was provided for mural decoration, 
no specific award was made in that traditional field. Moreover, art 
expressions which are seen to exist in purely commercial buildings 
are not indigenous to the architecture, but are usually free-standing 
sculptures using the building or the landscape purely as a background. 

A challenge is here in the exhibition. It is a challenge to architect, 
engineer, craftsmen and artist to find and make expressive new kinds 
of buildings out of which a new tradition can grow. ROXA WRIGHT 
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SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘2 tb. tubes 

2/20 Worsted on 2 o2. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Kilns & enameling supplies, Pewter, Copper & 
Sterling sheets, wires & circles, Silversmithing, Leather 
craft, Chains, Tubing, Gold filled wire & Sheet. 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


For the perfect loom 
the answer is 


“LECLERC” 


A complete assortment of 
looms and accessories. 


Ask for free 


catalogue. 


L’ISLETVILLE 13, QUE. 


EXHIBITIONS 


SCRIPPS ANNUAL February 16-April 19 
The 16th Annual Scripps College Invitational Ceramics Exhibition 
climaxes an unusually fine series of craft exhibits in the Los Angeles 
area and is of special value in that it affords Southern California its 
only opportunity to view work from the entire country together with 
its own. This year interest is heightened by a show within the show 
of the work of 11 potters from the Shodeisha Group in Kyoto. Japan. 

Paul Soldner, visiting assistant professor of ceramics at Scripps. 
rotated invitations so that new faces might appear and old be given 
time for change and evolution. The fact that craftsmen may send as 
many as six pieces each gives the exhibit somewhat the atmosphere 
of a collection of one-man shows, particularly since Soldner has 
admirably succeeded in avoiding repetition or similarity in contribu 
tions of the selected American craftsmen. 

Potters shown here for the first time are: Jack Schlanger of Port 
Chester (N.Y.), whose work has a directness and virility more fre 
quently found on the west coast than on the east; Olin Russum of 
Monkton (Md.), whose pottery has surprising variety of technique 
and form; Luke and Rolland Lietzke of Mogadore (Ohio), whose 
cast porcelain seems to be repetitive of already existing commercial 
Japanese and German ware: Ken Ferguson (Mont.), whose cylindri 
cal forms show the influence of Robert Turner; J. Sheldon Carey of 
Lawrence (Kan.), whose tooled surfaces resemble well-executed class 
room exercises; Win Ng of San Francisco, whose two sculptures 
complete the contributions from outside this area 

Old friends re-invited are Toshike Takaezu of Cleveland (Ohio) 
with porcelains and stoneware whose forms, surfaces and color are 
sensitively integrated; Mary and Edward Scheier of Durham (N.H.) 
with their familiar semi-primitive decorations; Rudy Autio of Mon 
tana State College whose inventiveness is outstanding, his six pieces. 
each different in form and surface, worked with originality and fre 
quently with humor. 

Of the potters from Southern California, Ken Price makes one of 
his rare appearances. His work has a Klee-like quality, particularly in 
his recent mound-like, low-fired covered jars which skirt preciosity 
but survive very happily on continued viewing. He is one of the real 
“independents” in American ceramics. Bernard Kester of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, working with meticulous craftsman 
ship, is a victim of “good design,” using it as an end in itself rather 
than as only a means to self-expression. A pot with Hartung-Soulage 
like brush strokes gives promise of less control and of a more direct 
emotional statement. Henry Takemoto continues his magnificent series 
of large coiled pots. One of two in the show contains, on an iron wash 
glaze, a narration in the literary style of Captain Cook of an outing 
in Hawaii prior to Takemoto’s departure for the mainland in 1957, a 
successful attempt to incorporate writing itself into decoration. A plate 
inspired by the blues and blacks of some Ming period bowls, densely 
decorated, is the latest work of this talented young potter. 

John Mason contributes a series of wall sculptures starting with a 
small three tile relief which has a subtly colored landscape quality, 
and continuing with a seven by nine foot wall made of jigsawed se« 


CASTING SUPPLIES 


Centrifugal Casting Machine for small jewelry castings $40.00 
Centrifugal Casting Machine for larger jewelry castings $80.00 


Wex for Carving per box $ 2.00 
Wex for Casting per box $ 2.00 
Wex sheets, assorted box $ 1.50 
Wex wire, assorted box $ 5.60 
“Lost Wex—the New Modern Art’ 

instruction booklet for casting $ 1.00 


All prices F.0.B. Los Angeles, please add sufficient for postage & insurance. 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


11019 K So. Vermont Ave. 


los Angeles 44, Calif. 


“Precious stones for precious little” 


YOU be the judge! Our very first approval 


cs 8 selection of colorful stones will prove to 
you that you cannot buy finer stones for less 
Ss anywhere. Join America’s schools, croft 
groups and craftsmen who know that our im- 


mediate service policy never lets you down. 
Select your stones leisurely, keep each selection for a full 30 days, 
without obligation to buy. Treat yourself to our shipments when- 
ever you need stones. It's one pleasure you will look forward to. 
New accounts credit references please. 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importer and Cutter of Precious Stones 


402 Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Glazed ceramic jug by Rudy Autio. 


tions. Because of the varying and many faceted quality of its surface 
in strong colors of black, red, yellow and white, it reflects light with 
the sharpness of roughly-hewn stained glass. 

Raul Coronel’s work, unfortunately, has lost its honest, sturdy look 
and has acquired a slick interior decorator appearance unworthy of 
his talent. 

Among the enamelists, the sensitively etched work by June Schwarez 
of Sausalito (Calif.), the free and masculine quality of tiles by Jack 
son Woolley of San Diego (Calif.), the brilliant colors of the work by 
Fern Cole of Akron (Ohio), and the combination of remarkable tech- 
nique and a naive quality in the cloisonné by Margarete Seeler of 
Wichita (Kan.) are outstanding. Also shown is the work of Mary 
Ellen McDermott of Akron (Ohio) and Nick Krevitsky of San Fran 
ciseo ( Calif.) 

A separate word should be said about the work of Ed MecFetridge. 
He takes metal (iron), hammers and works it into shape ( pots, plates, 
bottles), then brazes the surface so that enamel can take hold. The 
rich, deep quality obtained in the few pieces he has made to date 
indicate possibilities for further development. 

The show of the Shodeisha Group was organized by Teruo Hara, 
one of its members. Its range in quality and style is startling, this 
range existing not only for the group as a whole but also for many 
of the individual members. For example, K. Yagi, gold medal win 
ner at Ostend, is represented by a bowl and cups which resemble 
Noritake imitations of English eommercial china and by a stoneware 


sculpture highly original in concept and execution. The group splashes 


HAYSTACK 


1960 Summer Session 


WEAVING 


Jack Lenor Larsen 
Ted Hallman 
Ruben Eshkanian 


CERAMICS 
William Wyman 
Svea Kline 
Henry Gernhardt 
Olin Russum 


GRAPHICS 


Jerome Kaplan 
Carol Summers 
Stefan Davidek 


WOOD-DESIGN 


William J. Brown 


Three 3-week periods, June 27-August 27 
College credit or non credit 


Apply 
HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS 


13 day, personally escorted tours to exciting arts & crafts centers. 


Membership limited to small, 
members have come from many U.S. states, Hawaii, Canada, 
Europe. An unforgettable vacation at surprisingly low cost. 


congenial groups. Former tour 


in many different directions: S. Kano, for example, seems American Write for free folders! 


Indian in style, both in shape and decoration; pottery by O. Suzuki is 
I 


@ July 3 Painting Workshop in Taxco, Mexico City 


DONG KINGMAN, instructor 


Arts & Crafts trip to Oaxaca, Mitla, Taxco, 
Mexico City 


Interior Design & Architecture Seminar to 
San Miguel, Ooxaca, Taxco, Mexico City 


T. H. HEWITT, 2413 DRISCOLL ST., HOUSTON 19, TEX. 


traditionally Japanese, with slip trail applied by hypodermic needle; 
K. Terao is represented by a rough abstract sculpture with heavily © July 31 
a witty bird on tripod is the work of K. Kawashima. 
is dificult to 


styles and levels of performance. However, 


vrogged body ; 
Not knowing more about the Shodeisha Group, it 
the 
opportunities to experience the work of foreign potters are altogether 


August 21 


account for many 


too rare. Scripps College and Paul Soldner are to be congratulated 
FRED MARER 


for a stimulating show. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Established 1876. Pro’ ional training with diploma 
course in Drawing, Painting, Sculp Cc ial 


Art. 16 Traveling Schclarsh'ps. Catalog. B.F.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University. 


e CERAMICS 

e JEWELRY 

GRAPHIC ARTS 
SILVERSMITHING 


Thirty-first Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


March 14-June 18, 1960 
June 20-July 9 

July 11-July 30 

August 1-August 20 
Fall Session: August 22-December 10 


Long and short courses in Hand Weaving, Pottery, Metalcrafts, Day and Evening School 


and a variety of Related Crofts. 
PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS =| RUSSELL T. SMITH 


Penland, North Carolina 
| 230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Spring Session: 
Summer Sessions: 
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MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all types, whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings 
all personally made by the author — and di 
rections are set down in a simple style 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 24¢ postage 


qu 


From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 
with full directions for weaving. Beautifully 


printed 
240 pp $8.00 plus 24c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 


By Roger Millen 
2nd Edition $4.00 plus 12c postage 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 9c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME WEAVING 
By Marguerite P. Davison $1.00 plus 5c post 


Marguerite P. Davison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


NEW CONCEPT IN — 


Pat Pending 


Gregory Kilns for schools. hobbyists and pro- 
fessionals are adaptable for glass enameling 
china paintin jewelry work. aluminum en- | 
ameling and bisquing of ceramic ware. These 
instant-heat kilns can give temperatures up to 
2000 degrees F. or greater in just a few min- 
utes. Kilms measure 7” x 7')” x 34)” interior 
x x 19 exterior Also, larger kilns 
made to specifications | 


REVOLUTIONARY FEATURES 


instant heat without waiting 

Turn “on” only when in use 

Easy visual inspection throughout operation 

Gloves not necessary for operation 

Long life G. E. quartz infrared iamps (5000 

hours minimum) 

« Low cost of firing and maintenance 

« Light in weight (25 pounds)—portabie 

« Special features allow firing of objects up to 
5S” wide and any desired length 

. Special heavy duty grounded cord with al! 
kilns 


« All parts UL approved 


Free Literature on Request 


GREGORY KILNS 


21570 EDGECLIFF CLEVELAND 23, OHIO 
Manufacturer and Distributor 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Glazed planter, 17%" high, by Louis Leal. 


NEW YORK ANNUAL 

January 29-February 19 

The Second Annual Exhibition of the Artist 
Craftsmen of New York, “Craftsmen Preview 
the °60’s,” at Cooper Union Museum presented 
selected work of 81 members. An innovation 
for this show was the election of a non 
craftsman jury David Campbell. president 
of the American Craftsmen’s Council, Calvin 
Hathaway. director of Cooper Union Museum, 
and Goran Holmquist, president of New 
York's Bonniers which acted under a newly 
adopted plan calling for independent selection 
of up to 100 objects by each juror, to be 
followed by joint discussion and reconsidera 
tion of the chosen work with any piece 
retaining at least one vote accepted for exhi 
bition. The resulting collection of 132 pieces 
picked from the 354 submitted by 134 crafts 
men made for a more conservative show than 
usual for the organization whose roster in 
cludes many nationally known craftsmen of 
this region the country’s second largest and 
strongest craft center. 

Pottery accounted for 55 of the accepted 
items, with useful, subdued stoneware com 
petently executed in traditional style pre- 
dominating, leaving a noticeable scarcity of 
experimental work. Classic form and personal 
expression were united in Henry Gernhardt’s 
superb stoneware —sensitively shaped tea bowl- 
and a full-bodied vase vitalized by strong pat- 
tern and surface variations of thick white glaze 
on dappled russet and metallic black. Other 
fine pieces were Albert Green's vase brushed 
with dark verticals; Didier Journeaux’s bow! 
with its spirited resist pattern; Arthur Floyd’- 
ocherous stoneware glazed in blue, tan, gray: 
and Estelle Halper's herb jars. 

Among the more adventurous pots were 
Louis Leal’s stately planter, a dynamic struc 
ture of slabs cantilevered from a_ thrown 
cylinder; double flower pots by Krevolin and 
Constantine banded with scratches repeating 
the slant of their sides; Charlotte Malten’s 
multi-spouted squat “pebble shape.” 

The versatility of glass was evident in a 
fused geometrical design of blue. green and 
clear glass by Dorothy Larson; wonderfully 
tactile small laminated trays by Maurice 
Heaton; leaded windows—a decisively drawn 
“Kings and Queens” with shifting nuances 
of yellows, greens and bright blues—by 


Mariette Bevington; a panel of blue, green 
and amethyst shapes unified by black cal- 


ligraphy and bordered in panes glittering with 
fused multi-colored “jewels” by Joseph Meert; 
a lyrical “Composition” of clear and colored 
glass by Albin Elskus. 

The archaic charm of Yasuko Tada’s feather- 
light necklace of thin clay disks clustered on 
barely visible wire contrasted with the sump 
tuousness of other jewelry displayed. Particu 
larly appealing were the simple grace of Lore 
Garrick’s necklace flaring like a fan of ham 
mered sterling arcs set with five pearls, the 
exquisite refinement of Mary Schimpff’s gold 
necklace with quartz and diamonds. 

In the group of wall hanging, areas of bold 
color handled with candid joy marked the 
exuberant “Folk Dance” and gentle “Tender 
ness” tapestries by Sirkka Ahlskog; a linear 
stitchery of several colors and weights defined 
space on and above the textile surface of 
“Interplay” by Helen Kramer; and a complex 
openwork of intermingled colored strands 
created “Indian Summer” by Kate Auerbach. 

DIDO SMITH 


CLEVELAND INVITATIONAL february 15-27 
The invitational Weaving and Textile Exhibit 
at the Cleveland Institute of Art afforded stu- 
dent and resident Ohioans an opportunity to 
see the work of 17 outstanding weavers and 
designers. 


Detail of screen by Hester Robinson. 


Objective of the show organized by Joseph 
McCullough, director of the Institute, and 
Anna Kang Burgess. weaver and former in 
structor of textiles at the Institute--was to 
assemble work by recognized contemporary 
designers which would cover as many areas 
in the field of weaving and textiles as possible. 
The result was a comprehensive collection of 
hand printed and commercially produced fab- 
rics, handwoven and power-loomed weaving, 
including apparel fabrics, furnishing fabrics, 
wall hangings. decorative screens and rugs. 

Contributors were Anni Albers (Conn.), 
Jack Lenor Larsen (N.Y.), Lili Blumenau 
(N.Y.), Alice Parrott (N.M.), Marianne 
Strengell (Mich.), Dorothy Liebes (N.Y.). 
Ingrid Carling (Can.), Lillian Wolock ( Mich.) , 
Mariska Karasz (N.Y.), Ted Hallman (Pa.), 
Trude Guermonprez (Calif.), Leza McVey 
(Ohio), Anna Kang Burgess (Mich.), Lenore 
Tawney (N.Y.), Virginia Nepodal (N.Y.), 
Hester Robinson (Hawaii), and Mary Balzer 
Burskirk (Ohio). 

Particularly noteworthy for diverse use of 
materials and variety of techniques employed 
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were a reversible wool chenille rug in orange, 
red and blue from the studio of Marianne 
Strengell, a power-loomed leno weave case- 
ment by Anni Albers, and a wall hanging with 
inlaid feather design in red, orange and yellow 
by Anna Kang Burgess. The wall hangings 
by Lenore Tawney were especially appealing 
because of their esthetic and emotional quali- 
ties as was the work of Alice Parrott—a 
brilliantly colored flossa rug, a hanging of 
maguey fiber, rugs of subdued earth tones 
made of handspun vegetable-dyed wools. A 
regional influence was introduced by Hester 
Rebinseon of the weaving department of the 
University of Hawaii, with work utilizing na- 
tive fibers in adaptations of Hawaii's tradi- 
tional tapa cloth designs. 


Pot by Thomas Ferreira in California show. | 


CALIFORNIA CERAMICS february 7-28 

Two works each from 42 Southland potters and 
ceramic sculptors comprise “Arts of Southern 
California VI: Ceramics” at the Long Beach 


Museum of Art, a show scheduled to be | 


circulated throughout the country through 
March 1961 under the auspices of the West- 
ern Association of Art Museums. 


Ceramics has captured the interest of more | 


Southern California craftsmen than any other 
medium today, and this large and extensive 
exhibit. designed to illustrate “the changing 
pursuits of today’s ceramists” who recognize 
their medium “to involve manipulation not 
only of complex ideas and techniques, but of 
emotions as well” contains representative 
works by the following: F. Carlton Ball, Jean 
Buckley, Noel Carawan, Raul Coronel, David 
Cressey, Dora De Larios, Amy Donaldson, Joel 
Edwards, Thomas Ferreira, Renee Forsyth, 
Jerrold Friedman, Toshiko Goto, Merrill Hart, 
Vivika and Otto Heino, James Hubbell, Sandra 
Johnstone, Albert King, Louisa King, Lorraine 
Lee, Martha Longenecker, Marg Loring, Fran- 
cis MeNellis, John Mason, Robert Maxwell, 
Marian Moule, Gertrud and Otto Natzler, 
Betty Newkirk, Susan Peterson, Conway Pier- 
son, Polia Pillin, Robert Ramsey, Dorothy 
Scott, Kayla Selzer, Larry Shep, Sue Shrode, 
Paul Soldner, Dean Strawn, Henry Takemoto, 
Ed Traynor, Ward Youry. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
by YOSHIKO UCHIDA 


The Designer-Craftsmen of California, a 


cross media group of top Northern California 
professional craftsmen, presented their first 
major group exhibit at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, December 14-January 10. 
That this could be accomplished only a few 
months after the opening of their beautiful 


Create Your Own 


NATURE SCREENS 


Contemporary 


and Colorful 


CASTOGLAS combined with glass fibers opens up a new 
world of creative opportunities. You can design and form 
your own room dividers, table tops, trays, bowls, place- 
mats, tiles and many other distinctive articles for a frac- 
tion of the cost of custom made pieces. 

Embed ferns, grasses, flowers, butterflies, shells, unusual 
fabrics, metallic threads, straw or bamboo mats, wood 
shavings, or work with oils, inks, watercolors, sand, glass 
and plastic chips, pearl flakes ... can you imagine the 
possibilities? 

Make them for your own home or for very special occa- 
sion gifts and earnestly consider the profit potential of a 
tried and tested medium that is still in the early stages of 
development. 

A set of new project manuals, containing over 250 photo- 
graphs, explains the technique of casting and laminating 
these unusual home accessories. A folder describing the 
project series is free for the asking. Write to Dept. D-55. 


THE CASTOLITE COMPANY, Woodstock, III. 


SKUTT & SONS Introduce 


THE QUALITY WHEEL 


You've Been Waiting for 


INTRODUCTORY 
VARIABLE-SPEED ELECTRIC OFFER! 
POWERFUL, VIBRATIONLESS Use X-ACTO replace- 
MOST RUGGED & TROUBLE-FREE able-blade knives 

| wherever a surgically 

Two Years of field testing champ to sequined 
insure you delightful new $ —for friskets, paste- got. 
freedom from mechanics. ups, stencils, retouch- blade when 
Permanently lubricated, | ing, shading sheets, not in use. 
mudproof, etc. etching, scratch board, a 

Write for Fact Sheet, Free Trial Offer ee blade, 

closed 


post 


FREE Art Tool Catalog 


2618 S.E. Steele, Portland 2, Oregon xHacto., inc. 


(Manufacturers of Skutt Electric Kilns) 


47-71 Van Dam St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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The Art of 


TRREE 


DESIGN 


HOW TO CREATE 
SPACE FIGURES 


By LOUIS WOLCHONOK. 
“One of the most original ap- 
proaches to the study of design 
...Mr. Wolchonok employs 
devices and techniques in the 
presentation of his wealth of 
material, and possesses such a 
fertility of imagination that the 
net result is a series of plates 
that are a constant revelation 
to the designer and craftsman 
in search of help. His fine 
mastery of pen and ink, his 
clear conceptions when it comes 
to the rendition of solid forms 
and figures... results in inspira 
tion and guidance as a reward 
for anyone studying his many 
examples.” — CLARENCE P 
Hornuna, author of Handbook 
of Designs and Devices 


$8.50 at your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


MINNESOTA MULTI-USE LOOM 


20” four-harness table loom easily converted to 
foot-power. Weave interchangeably on two pieces. 


HILMA BERGLUND 
1171 Snelling Ave., St. 13, Minnesota 


The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. B, Crestline, Ohio 


MODERN DESIGNS 


for ceramics and copper enam 
eling. These contemporary art 
forms will spark your imagina 
tion. For earrings. cuff links 
pendants. etc. Twelve pages 
of original designs in attrac 
tive folder. Plus 30 new de 
signs for your copper circles 
$2.00 post paid. Write: Meine! 
Designs. P.O. Box 413, Lansing 
2. Michigan 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Cliff 


However, the proximity of the two events may 


House Shop was an admirable feat. 


have had a somewhat deleterious effect on the 
exhibit, for it did not seem to exploit the full 
talented Ln 


potential of its participants. 


doubtedly much of their current work was 
diverted to meet the Christmas demands of 
their shop. The main difficulty, however. 


seemed to stem from the general installation 


of the exhibit which seemed unimaginative 


Most of the 


work was exhibited within the framework of 


and, in many cases, cramped. 


plywood dividers set up diagonally through 


a large gallery, giving the entire display a 
restricted feeling and making it necessary 
to view some objects in the confined setting 
of a cubicle about the size of a voting booth. 


Perhaps the most successful arrangements 


were the two room settings. The first was in 
warm brown tones and included tugs by 
Miriam Leefe, Trude Guermonprez and rya 


Rosalind 


tapestry 


Watkins, 
by Kay 
MeNinch. 


The second, in green tones, successfully com- 


of Swedish yarn by 
John Kopel, 


Sekimachi and casements by 


rugs 
furniture by 
Janet 


bined such items as a handsome dining table 
by Espenet on which were placed a stoneware 


wine set and dinner service by Bruce Ander 


son; also included were a casement and 


drapery by Margery Livingston and two rya 
rugs by Rosalind Watkins. 


Among the pottery, Bruce Anderson's vigor 


ous stoneware and Frank Hamilton's footed 
jars and covered bowls in rough-textured 
blacks and browns were noteworthy. Mar 


revealed a 


W ildenhain’s 


rich warmth of decoration and Mary Lindheim 


guerite stoneware 


two-way garden screen 
Ken Dierk 


wall hangings, and John 


showed an interesting 


of ceramic and metal was one of 
few to show ceramic 
Magnani’s “Tone Tree” of brass hung with 
ceramic bells provided a touch of whimsy with 
an aural appeal. 


Almost all the weaving seemed very success 


ful, and such hangings as Trude Guermon 
prez's bright “Neighborhood” and Glen 
Black's “Undersea” together with Miriam 
Leefe’s rug of Ghiordes knot added much 


color to the rather somber collection of pottery. 
About 10 but 


interesting display were the works 


jewelers presented a small 


Included 

of such fine craftsmen as Vera Allison, Merry 
Renk and Margaret De Patta, whose bold and 
of a variety of materials con 


Ingenious use 


tinues to result in dramatic and stunning 
jewelry. 

An unattractive wood-and-glass barrier kept 
viewers from getting too close a look at much 
of the enamel and wood pieces which shared 


a small, darkened gallery with the jewelry. 


An exhibit of this nature in a major art 
museum is a laudable event. Nevertheless. 
attempting to review the work of some 50 
exhibitors clearly revealed the impossibility 


of assessing adequately the work of individual 
craftsmen in such a large exhibit and empha 


sized the need for more one- and two-man 


shows in which a craftsman would have op- 
portunity to show the breadth and scope of 
his work, 


Painted enamel on steel weather vane, 29 high, 


by Doris Hall, jrom “Fine Arts in Living” 
show at the Nordness Gallery in New York 
City, January 11-30. Exhibit, which inaugu- 


rated new policy at the Nordness of devoting 


one show a year to work of contemporary 
American artist-crajtsmen, contained 70 contri 


butions from 26 leading crattsmen. 


CLAY IN SUSPENSION January 9-28 


In their fourth show at the Nonagon Gallery 


(N.Y.C.), the recently formed Argilartists, a 
cooperative group of 15 leading East Coast 
potters, again demonstrated with vigor and 


imagination that included in their number are 
some of the most outstanding and individually 
creative personalities in the field of contem- 
Their 
alternating group shows with two- and three 
that at 


porary American ceramics policy of 


least 
the 


man exhibits is admirable in 


every other month it gives visitors to 
Nonagon a chance to become better acquainted 
with the wide range and full personal expres 
sion of individual members of the group. 

“Clay 


ceramics and enamels which required various 


The January show, in Suspension,” 


means of suppert and could not stand by 


theme on 
both 


themselves provided a 


which 11 
functional 


provocative 


members created variations, 


and non-functional. ranging from 


the stunning, quiet beauty of a formal planter 
by Didier Journeaux to the delightful intrica 
structure by Stanley 


ey of bee-hive-like 


Rosen (composed of thin rolls of clay woven 


and interwoven into a complex suspended by 


12 wires). Jeff Schlanger presented three 
roughly-formed wheel-thrown planters with 
crude root-like structures attached to the 
bottoms of the unglazed, twine-hung bowls, 


while Fong Chow, in marked contrast. offered 
a group of supremely elegant hanging shapes 

small, round, smooth globes whose subtle 
blue glazes were tempered by minute splatters 
of yellow and brown. Hui Ka Kwong created 
a sculptural planter held off the ground by a 
three foot high metal stand, a container con 
sisting of two elongated freely-formed shapes 
with a speckled green glaze inside and painted 
Arthur 


‘ losed Ww heel 


yellow and brown on the exterior. 


Floyd's “approach to the circle” 
thrown drums suspended by wires at various 
angles--was deliberate, yet free: carefully 
thrown ceramic shapes decorated with encom- 
passing sweeps of rich blue. gray and mottled 


brown glazes. HLH. 
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TED HALLMAN Warch 30-April 20 


Gifted young Pennsylvania designer-craftsman 
Ted Hallman, who took first prize for textiles 
with his attention-winning plastic screens in 
the 1958 Young Americans exhibition at the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts (N.Y.C.), is 
having his first one-man show of textiles, rugs 
and collages at The Philadelphia Art Alliance. 

In the interim, he has continued to develop 
techniques of shaping, dyeing. tinting and 
texturing the plasties he weaves into wall 
hangings. He has experimented with flexible 
rolls of polyethylene, with lightweight, easily 
eut and surfaced acetate and with solvents, 
abrasives and rubbing techniques for textural 
variations on the glossy surfaces. as well as 
with linen, rayon, vinyl-coated Fiberglas and 
other threads and fibers. Broadening the func- 


tional potentials of his hangings, he has used | 


them as transparent screens, as freely hung 
tapestries, stretched on a frame as room 
dividers, in windows as stained glass. 


In his show at the Art Alliance there is an | 


apparent effort to avoid preconceived designs, 
permitting each material and color juxtaposi- 
tion to suggest its own solution. In his rugs 
and textiles, a groping for fresh textures and 
color relationships is the promising element. 

His collages seem to be primarily experi- 
ments in design and texture, only occasionally 
suggesting lvrical undertones. Using string 
and papers on flat areas. they are restrained 
in color, favoring brown-orange variations and 
black-gray-white relationships rather than the 
uninhibited reds, pinks, yellows blue- 
greens of his rugs. His collages also reflect a 
more studied, disciplined approach than his more 
intuitively designed rugs, in which cheniiles 
are often simply arranged in areas on the floor. 

When his design and color are not too con- 
trolled and too obviously contrived, as in his 
best hangings. rugs and textiles, the young 
designer's talent finds its freshest expression. 


GERTRUDE BENSON 


SAM WIENER, JR. January 19-February 6 


In his one-man show of mosaic murals, stained | 


glass windows, chapel tapestries and oil paint- 
ings at the Parma Gallery (N.Y.C.), Sam 


Wiener, Jr., revealed himself to be a versatile 


designer with a bold and exuberant sense of 


color. While evident through photographs and 
drawings that he has a genuine imagination 
and flair for large projects—a brilliant porce 
lain enamel light tower 46 feet high, a mono- 
lithic bronze relief garden wall six feet high, 
two abstract stained glass windows, each six 
by 28 feet -it was in two mosaics that his 
decorative flair was most apparent. Wall pane!s 
designed for a theater, each five by seven feet 
and titled “Comedy” and “Tragedy,” suggested 
draped curtains and dramatically contrasted 
their themes: one using a somberly colored 
tesserae of blues, blacks and purples, the other 
a joyous mixture of very bright yellows, reds. 
oranges and whites accented with green and 
black —H.H. 


BELDY ebruary 26-April 3 


Materials varying in texture from burlap to 


gossamer-thin crepe de Chine have been used 
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fine old hands at printing 
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Union 
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call A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 
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you can get all your 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 


in one place 
CRAfT METALS—Sterling and Fine Silver, 
Karat Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Alu- 
minum 
TOOLS—For jewelry making, metalsmithing 
JEWELRY FINDINGSSteriing. gold filled, 
copper, brass, nickel, karat gold 
ENAMELING—Over 150 colors of domestic 
and imported enamels, hundreds of cop- 


st shapes, kilns, etc 

STONES—Tumble polished baroque stones 
and sterling mountings 
Send for FREE CATALOG and price list 


Prompt service our specialty. 


Cc. R. HILL COMPANY 


55 W. Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 


This suede or leather 
lined hand and shoul- 
derbag in dark green 
snakeskin, black trim, 
er brown snakeskin, 
dark brown trim, alse 
Antique Paisley with 
bizck, brown or navy 
trom. 11° tall, 9 x 4” bottom. Bag 
$28; Hat $20 ppd., incl’s. tax. 


R.J. WHITE, 107 Christopher St., N.Y. 14 


'RENA 
BRYNNER 


two to five weekdays 
closed wednesday 


46 West 55 Street Cl 5-2795 New York 
A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 
SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 


We hove exponded our business to mix all clay 
bodies: to include varied colors, for slip casting, 
throwing and sculpture. From cone #010 to cone 
#8. (Art ware—stone ware.) Write for our special 
clay sheet. OUR AIM IS QUALITY 

Jack D. Wolfe Co.. Inc., 62 Horatio St., N.Y. 14, WA4.1176 


FREE SAMPLE KITS 


ww Make big money at home making beautiful! 

plastic flowers, plants, colorful puff-bud 

branches. Send quarter for color catalog 
~~ Free sample kits included 


LADY CAROL, INC. 


DEPT. CH, BOX 8605 FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA 


WOOD—STONE 


Carving Tools — Rifflers — Rasps 
Imported Finest Quality 
Send for Brochure C 


Alexander's Sculptural Supp 


117 East 39th St, New York 16, N. Y 


RUBY CRYSTALS from india, good red color, 
Ye inch size $1.00 ea 
EMERALD CRYSTALS from Colombic 

SPECIAL 
PRICE LIST 25¢—Mention Ad 


R. C. ROMANELLA 
22 West 48th Street New York 36, N. Y. 


$1.00 eco 


ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIAL 


British Imports 


Evenweave 

Twitts, Crewe! wool, Pure Embroidery silk and fess, 

Tapestry Kits, Tramé Tapestry Pisces, instruction books 

(Counted Thread embroidery, Cress Stiteh, Jacobean 

Embroidery, Crochet, Tatting, Quilting, Needlework, 

Smoeking, Assissi, ote.), Linenthreads, Yreacters eee 
Write for information and samples to 


JOAN TOGGITT 
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EXHIBITIONS 


to create the delightful collage-like composi- 
tions in Beldy’s one-man show in the library 
and lunchroom of the Museum of Contem 
porary Crafts (N.Y.C.). Beldy is the profes 
sional name of Mabel Maugham, an 85 year 
old English artist, who produces “paintings” 
by juxtaposing and superimposing fragment- 
of textiles, meticulously piecing together care 
fully chosen swatches to convey an illusion 
of depth, atmosphere and movement in her 
scenes which are much closer to naturalism 
than abstraction. Although her subject matter 
is mundane—houseboats on the Thames, Paris 
street scenes, performances at the ballet and 
often religiously oriented, a subtle sense of 
color and feeling for expressive line and form 
have created works of genuine charm. It 
testifies to her achievement that her works do 


not appear tricky or experimental. HH 


ANTELOPES AND QUEENS february /6 Vay & 
More than 100 masks, figures, musical in 
struments, fetishes, marionettes and textiles 
from the Bambara tribes of Africa’s Western 
Sudan——including eight recently discovered 
woodearvings of yard-high ancestral figures 
known as “queens”——are seen in the current 
exhibition at the Museum of Primitive Art 
(N.Y.C.). Also ineluded in the exhibit, and 
giving it half of its title, is a remarkable 
collection of 30 antelope dance headpieces 
graceful, stylized sculptures which are prob 
ably the best known of all Bambara art. 
Used in dances performed by the young 
men’s agricultural societies, the wooden 
headpieces give an impression of being gay 
and light hearted, are executed in semi-nat 
uralistic or nearly abstract openwork patterns. 
and have great variations in both style and 
size—no two antelopes ever being identical. 
Known as ¢tji wara, or “the beast who la- 
bors.” they recall to the Bambara a fabulous 
creature--half man and half animal--who 
taught them to cultivate the earth. The most 
imaginative and esthetically rewarding of the 
antelopes are those in which the sculptor has 
reduced the body and legs of the animal to 
minimal proportions and developed the neck, 
muzzle, horns and mane in an openwork pat- 
tern of flowing lines and smaller staccato 
accents, the whole within an elongated curve 


FORUM 


(continued from page 41) 


becoming more and more interested in the 
crafts and that is the reason why the entire 
problem is so much more pressing now. Is that 
not true? 


David Campbell: But much of the blame for 
the misconceptions these people have rest 
with magazines that give the public false im 
pressions. House Beautiful recently published 
what it called “12 New Skills for 1960,” sug- 
gesting if you knew how to make mud pies, 
you could, perhaps, make pots. This is the 
kind of thinking we must correct. | think 
what is needed is a firm and courageous ap- 
proach by an organization such as ours to 


show in its Museum. and in its magazine and 
in its general promotion quality things of use 
that are of good design but still meet the 
requirements for daily use. | think it will take 
an awful lot of courage and perhaps for a 
while we would even lose a little of the 
drama. 


Michael Higgins: Yes. Walk into the Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Crafts as | did yester 
day. The first thing | saw was a tapestry, 
simply a web of gossamer that, I'm sure, 
couldn't be cleaned without its being destroyed. 
Then, there were two one-man shows -one by 
a sculptor in lead and glass, and the other by 
a worker in batik prints. Now, neither, in the 
ordinary sense. makes useful objects. Of 
course, | realize you have a difficult situation, 
but this has been our thesis all along. 


Jackson Woolley: | think you are now de 
fining usefulness much too closely. The mo 
tivation you mentioned as well as the intention 
of the person and how he looks at his problem 
are all one thing. It seems to me that in 
order to get away from this self expression 
idea every opportunity should be used to show 
examples of how good, successful craftsmen 
go about approaching their problems and 
achieving a solution. Thus everybody would 
become aware that a craftsman doesn’t work 
automatically, but that he has motivations 
and reasons for what he does. 


Marguerite Wildenhain: That is why | wrote 
“Pottery: Form and Expression.” [Published 


by the ACC.—Ed.] 
Michael Higgins: Dave requested that we 


bring out further ideas on how we could 
increase the emphasis on use in the crafts. 
Let's try to get back to that. 


Marguerite Wildenhain: | think the Mu 
seum could play a big part if it made its shows 
restricted in purpose but very high in quality. 
Then take a show and send it throughout the 
country and eventually try to get other muse- 
ums in the six regions to have similar shows. 


David Campbell: | agree 100 per cent. How 
ever, as | mentioned, the difficulty is that to 
day everyone is looking for the drama. Per 
haps this Madison Avenue approach has 
rubbed off on the crafts, but whether it has 
or not, there is no question that the museums 
have been affected by it. That is why I say it 
will take a great deal of courage to counter 
it. Even in our Museum we should look more 
closely at some of the things we accept and 
show, even if we risk losing some of the peo- 
ple who come to see them. 


Marguerite Wildenhain: But | think you 
would also get other people you don't get 
today. 


David Campbell: | would like to refer to 
something said earlier in our discussion. How 
few are the craftsmen in this country to whom 
we could turn for that perfect tea pot and 
that good dinner set’? 


Marguerite Wildenhain: That is a real chal- 
lenge. 


David Campbell: | is a challenge, but in 
the meantime, you have to go to the shops, so 
to speak, to find them. 


Marguerite Wildenhain: All right, then, 
perhaps it would come out that there are only 
three craftsmen in America who can make a 
good tea set. What would be wrong in discov- 
ering that? 
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52 Venderbilr Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send 25¢ tor handling sharges. 
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BOOKS 


Stoneware And Porcelain, The Art Of High- 
Fired Pottery by Daniel Rhodes, published by 
Chilton Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 217 pages, 82 
black and white photographs, 5 diagrams. 
7.50. 

It is significant that at the center of this broad- 
ly ranging book is a “Portfolio of Photographs” 
with 33 ancient masterpieces—mostly Oriental 
stoneware—carefully disposed among 49 con- 
temporary examples from a diverse group in- 
cluding such American potters as Charles 
Binns, Vivika and Otto Heino, Hui Ka Kwong, 
Theodore Randall, Stanley Rosen, James and 
Philip Secrest, Paul Soldner, and—represented 
by a teapot as well as his dramatic sculptural 
containers—Peter Voulkos. Their provocative 
juxtaposition effectively quickens a conscious- 
ness of new and meaningful relationships, and 
it is this awakening and expansion of percep- 
tion that is the essence of the author's intent. 

In the opening chapters, written consistently 
and clearly from the potter's point of view, a 
history of Oriental and European high-fired 
ware nourishes a sense of continuing tradition, 
while a survey of contemporary activity defines 
various influences and philosophies shaping 
present-day expression. Throughout these and 
the following pages, replete with explicit infor- 
mation on materials and methods—clay bodies, 
glazes, firing, kilns, forming and decorating 
processes, the shop and rhythms of work—an 
extensive knowledge of tradition and technique 
is directed toward the esthetic potential, the 
stimulation and liberation of creative vitality. 

Though primarily a practicing potter, Daniel 
Rhodes writes also from experience as teacher, 
painter and sculptor. These passages, picked at 
random, are eloquent of the earnest conviction 
and deep feeling that illuminate the text: 

“We have now come to a point, | believe, 
where the relationship between technique and 
the essential values of the pot has become 
clear. It is obvious that the validity of any 
handmade ceramic today resides in its quality 
as a work of art, rather than in its utility as a 
vessel, or in its technical virtuosity. . . . 

“To make really fine pots, to achieve in pot- 
tery a truly authentic statement, is a challenge. 
To meet this challenge, the potter must train 
himself in his craft until technique can become 
assimilated into himself so that it no longer 
exists as a thing separate from the essential 
purpose of his work. His technical control and 
his creative insights must be part of the same 
thing. I believe that the idea that craft, 
method, -or technique existing separately from 
meaning, idea, and form is false. These two, 
the method and the meaning, must melt to- 
gether so as to become indistinguishable. I 
believe that art and craft cannot be separated, 
and it is notable that in the Chinese language 
there is one word which expresses the perfect 
fusion of these two ideas. In our society the 
‘craftsman’ has often assumed that, because 
he is working in a ‘craft’ medium, he is some- 
how absolved from the disciplines of art— 
disciplines which involve the development and 
the feeling of creative intuitions at the highest 
levels of perception. ... . To me, the ‘artist’ 
and the ‘craftsman, although they work in 
different mediums, are faced with the same 
problems . . . 

“Our pots, if they are to live at all, must be 
really good. They must be individual, expres- 
sive, full of character, and vitality—beauti/ul. 
Though made of lifeless clay, they must sug- 
gest awareness of life and the continuing force 


which makes us search for new formulations 
of the meaning of existence.” 5 
To Daniel Rhodes, “every good pot is a new 


landscape.” For many potters seeking a fresh 
vision of their craft, this book will open the 
door. —DIDO SMITH 


Anni Albers: On Designing, published by The 
Pellango Press, New Haven, Conn., 68 pages, 
$4.95 in hard cover, $3.00 in soft. 

A book by Anni Albers on designing could not 
be just a textbook on how to make a design, 
for although renowned as an inventive weaver, 
she is also a thinker, a philosopher. This book, 
her first, consists of 10 essays, some dating 
back as far as 1937. Also included are 12 pho- 
tographs surveying the weaver’s wide variety 
of fabric design. 

In our time of confusion and conformity we 
especially welcome persons who pose the ques- 
tion, “Where are we now?” With Anni Albers 
this is not a vague introspection, but a ques- 
tion which arises from a profound and reflec- 
tive mind. For her, the creation of weaving is 
not enough. She is a contemplative seeker of 
universal and permanent values in the craft, 
relating these values to the spirit of herself 
and to our time. 


In the chapter “Design: Anonymous and 
Timeless,” Anni Albers discusses the separa- 
tion of the functional and emotional in our 
industrial creation of everyday objects. Her 
claim is that production today is divided into 
so many compartments that the weaving proc- 
ess is accomplished by too many people. This 
is a point to be considered, but as we live in 
a complex industrial organization which cannot 
be overlooked, I, find greater value in Anni 
Alber’s statement that there is at present 
among weavers a lack of common ideals and 
beliefs. Although in some European countries 
there still is a close sense of working together 
and a belief in quality and expertness in fabric 
making, we in the U.S. so disbelieve in per- 
manence that we have, unfortunately, little 
profound consideration for such values in 
craftsmanship and art, especially in industry. 

We discover in this book an answer to the 
acute question of how to find stability in a 
time of rapid change. The author speaks of a 
fusion or marriage between “here” and “there.” 
which is art, or the forming of a vision into 
material reality. According to Anni Albers, 
“the aim of art is to gratify our lasting needs 
and passes beyond the imprints that temporal 
influences may have on them.” 

Well known as an educator, Anni Albers 
believes that students, as well as mature 
craftsmen, should work with increasing inde- 
pendence to regain personal strength. She pro- 
motes abandoning the too numerous ready-made 
teachings and returning to oneself in order to 
achieve an adventurous spirit in handling raw 
materials. Obedience to inner urges not only 
gives form and permanence to ideas which 
result in art, but at the same time can satisfy 
a contemporary need for mechanical invention. 

The concern of non-industrial designers of 
fabrics should be to create permanent art, and 
not to reflect industry with its seasonable and 
fashionable dictates. A well-felt obedience to 
laws of harmony, materials and colors should 
be the aim of the student weaver once he has 
learned the basic craftsmanship. Anni Albers’ 
attractive and thought-provoking book provides 
inspiration and the knowledge that there are 
profound ends for weaving beyond industrial 
considerations. This book is recommended to 
any craftsman who is interested in the mean- 
ing of personal development. —LILI BLUMENAU 


For the Ceramist ... 
a complete, new service in an 
Old World Art Medium 
Complete open stock of supplies, in- 
structions, designs and kits for creat- 
ing Stained and Leaded Glass. 

Send for Brochure and Price List 


P. ©. Box 2010 Santo Fe 4, N. M. 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 


We have a complete line of school sup- 
plies and equipment for ceramics, mo- 
saics and copper enameling: slips, clays, 
colors, kilns, wheels, tools, brushes, 
sprayers, pens, and books. Large illus- 
trated catalogue free to schools and 
ceramic teachers. 25¢ to others. 


7-9 RIVER STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


NEW! SAFE! G-2 GEM EPOXY 
EFFECTIVE! For All Jewelry Cementing 


EXCELLENT BONDING to Gems, Ceramics, metals 
STRONG—Over | TON per sq. in. Tensile Strength 
SHOCKPROOF, HEATPROOF—Withstands boiling 
HIGHLY RESISTANT to Acids, Alkalies and Solvents 
HARDENS CHEMICALLY—Even in enclosed spaces 
NON-TOXIC, NON-ALLERGIC — Thoroughly tested 
FLIP-CAP SQUEEZE BOTTLES—No lost caps 
fo oz. Kit—2 Flip-Cap Bottles with instructions 


ASTRO LAPIDARY CO. 


Gem Rough 
611 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. = 
Corner W. Houston St. GR 7-6985 


WOOL 


FROM SCOTLAND 


CHEVIOT SHETLAND WORSTED 
SAXONY ANGORA HARRIS 


COMPLETE SET OF SAMPLES—75¢ 


YARN INTERNATIONAL 


P.0.B8OX 123 * ISLIP * NEW YORK 


vibdddd 


A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 
SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, 
Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, Mosaic Tile, 
Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 1910. 
Send 25¢ for catalog today. Dept. H. 


SAX BROS., Inc., 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Cc. W. SOMERS & CO. 
Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Distributor for Handy & Harman 


IMPORTED GEMSTONES 


Rubies, Sapphires, pals, Amber. Agates 
other ornamental stones. All 
directly by us. Catalogue on request. 


FRANCIS HOOVER 


11526 Burbank Boulevard 


North Hollywood, Calif. 
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Silversmithing Supplies 
Catalogue on request 
ive 


LEARN 


CREWEL WORK 


A course teaching twenty-three stitches 
in wool embroidery applicable to 
modern tapestry as well as traditional 
Jacobean and Early American crewel 
work. Includes instruction book, twill 
and criticism by correspondence. 

To enroll send $35.00 or write for 
further information. 


ERICA WILSON 
Dept. C, Box 148 Gracie Sto., New York 28, N.Y. 


THE BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER 
Brookfield, Connecticut 


LILI BLUMENAU, Weoving 
INGE BROUARD, Rug Weoving 
PAUL BROUARD, Silk Screening 

IRENA BRYNNER, Jewelry 
FRANCES FELTEN, Metalsmithing 

BERTA FREY, Weaving 
HENRY GERNHARDT, Ceramics 
DAVID HOLLEMAN, Ceramic Mosaics 
MARISKA KARASZ, Creative Needlework 
MARGARETTA OHBERG, Weoving 
GEORGE WELLS, Rugmoking 


Courses April through September 


BROCHURE READY APRIL FIRST 


STUDY CRAFTS IN VERMONT. 
Fletcher Farm CRAFT SCHOOL 


CREATIVE 


study-vacation in Ludlow, 
Vermont. Four two-week sessions, July 
4 to August 26, in Handweaving, 
Teacher Training, Early American Dec- 
oration, Pottery, Jewelry, Painting, and 
other fields. All accommodations, excel- 
lent Vermont food, Swimming, hiking, 
square dancing, golf; registered instruc- 
tors. FREE BROCHURE: write 


RONALD SLAYTON, Director 
RFD +3, Montpelier, Vermont 


MUSKOKA 


WORKSHOP 
July 2-Aug. 26 


Courses in fine 


and crofts at Kahshe Lake 
in Ontario's lovely Muskoka 
nadian artists in painting, 
sculpture, ceramics, enamel- 
orts and crafts ing, metal, mosaics, graph- 
Write: ics. Beginners or advanced. 
43 Camberwell Rd. Teronto, Canada 


CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


Weedworking, 

Enemeling, lLepidery, 
Silk Screen, Sculpture, 
Weeving ond other crofts. 
Classes for group leaders 
For men ond women. Day 


end evening. Visit the 
840 Sth Av. Craft Students Gallery and 
ot N.Y. library. Ceataleg CH. 
Circle 6-3700 


ITALY 
positano art workshop 


On The Mediterranean—Near Amalfi and Capri 
Open May-October. Painting, mosaics, lectures in 
art history. Distinguished staff, individual instruc- 
tien $55-$75 weekly including residence with 
meols in modern pensions or superior hotels 
POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 
238 EAST 23 STREET, NEW YoRK 10, N. Y. 
Eorly registration + 
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Summer school of fine arts | 


resort. Classes by top Ca- | 


PRODUCT NEWS 


YARN SAMPLES of Briggs & Little's Canadian | 
single-ply wool yarns in 21 colors plus extra | 


strong finish cotton warp yarns for rugs or 
upholstery are available from Tranquillity Stu 
dio, Cornwall Bridge, Conn. 


180 AMP WELDER has dial-type control for 
positive setting of welder output over wide 
amperage range. Electrodes from smallest to 
3/16-inch size can be used to weld materials 
20 gauge to %-inch or thicker plates. 
Operating on 220 volt single-phase power sup- 
ply, unit includes cables, headshield, electrode 
holder, ground clamp and power input con- 
nections. $145. Manufactured by Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


from 


RUBBA-FLOK is stated to put permanent felt- 
like undercoating on bottom of ceramics when 
special adhesive base is brushed or sprayed on 
and flock is applied to adhesive by dusting or 
flock gun. As introductory service, the manu- 
facturer, Rubba, Ine., 
ceramics sent to their 

Lab at 1015 East 173rd St., 


Ceramic 


New York 60, N. Y. 


TRAWLER designed to carry up to 1200 Ibs. 
could be boon to craftsmen transporting bulky 
or heavy objects. Of all steel welded construc 
tion with hinged tail gate. unit is 44” wide, 
56” long, 10” deep. Trailer is fitted with steel 
U channel tongue and front end hitch, tubeless 
tires, flat top steel fenders and taillight. Leaf 
spring suspension provides smooth 
quality and lessens damage to goods. Named 
Trailear, it is manufactured by Dunbar-Kap 
ple, Inc.. Trailear Division, Batavia, Il. 

HAMMER with three interchangeable screw-in 
tips has shot-loaded head stated to prevent re 
bound, adds 30 per cent more power to drive. 
Tips won't mar delicate surfaces, are graded 
for medium to tough work. Hammer, 12% 
is priced at $4.75 by manufac 
317 E. Ontario St., 


inches long, 
turer, Vaco Products Co.. 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


SAW TABLE, designed as companion for Wen 
Products’ model 909 saw, features extended 
control lever below all-metal table top which 
allows operator to stop and start saw motor by 
simply moving arm up and down. Same blades 
that come with the 909 saw—-seven sizes 
may be used with 9T2 saw table. For informa- 
Wen Products, Inc. 5810 Northwest 
Chicago 31, Il. 


tion: 
Highway, 


RADIAL DRILL PRESS wil! reach to center of | 


32-inch board, tilt for angular drilling and re- 


volve for positioning. Augmented by choice of | 


700, 1250, 2400 and 4700 rpm 

shaping, routing. 
without motor is $89.50. 
information write Delta Power 


Rockwell Mfg. Co., 465 N. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


four speeds 


unit can also do sanding, 
Price of 
further 
Div., 
Ave., 


drill 


Tool 


MOSAIC- 


NEW IDEA BOOK 
and CATALOG 

: send 25c to: 

the MOSAIC ARTS CO. 


Box 7197-8 PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
in Pittsburgh visit showroom at 352 Atwood (Oakland) 


will flock samples of | 
Research | 


riding | 


For 


Lexington | 


Constantine's Catalog & Manual for 


WOODWORKERS 


1960 Edition. 130 


ALL-NEW! pages—exciting 


rock-bottom prices 


hard 
new brass hardware ete Pius tools, plans 
projects. Enclose Bie (refunded on let order) 
Get yeaere subecription to ‘Chips 


tee. Write 
ALBERT CONSTANTINE & SON. INC. 
2050 Eastehester Rd.. Dept. C-2. New York 6). 


CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


Y 


PAINTING FASHION 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING 
catalog INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 
on INTERIOR DESIGN SILVERSMITHING 
request ADVERTISING EMAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Bovleverd, Cleveland 6, Ohic 


SIX WEEK POTTERY WORKSHOP 
June 20-July 29 


OTTO HEINO 
CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 


743 S$. Grand View St., Dept. CH, Les Angeles 
Bulletin available 


SILVERSMITHS 


noted Craftsman 
and execution of 


JEWISH CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 


sponsored by 
THE JEWISH MUSEUM of 
ical Seminory of Americo 
Avenue, New York City 


University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
28th Annual Session June 20 to September 10 
AN OUTSTANDING HANDICRAFTS PROGRAM 
Including sit-week Weaving and Ceramics courses 
Two ten-day Weavers’ Workshops. Well qualified 
instructors. Excellent facilities and sccommodation 
ther ja: Music. Ballet, Drama. Painting 
Photegraphy. Modern Languages, Geology 
for further porticulars write 
Director, Ganf Schoo! of Fine Arts 


Bank. Alberta. Canada 


suM MMER ART CLASSES | 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


FIDALGO 


ALLIED ARTS 
BX476 LA CONNER, WASHINGTON 


Courses for students of weav- 
ing, ceramics, metalemithing, 
design, painting, sculpture. 
and for graduates in architec. 
ture. Degrees offered: B.F.A.. 
MFA and M.Arch. Fall 
term begins September 
1960. Send for Catalogue. 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
151 ACADEMY ROAD, 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
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CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 

FREE Illustrated Crafts Brochure. Leathercraft, 
Tile, Coppercraft, Woodcraft, Castoglas, etc. 
Economical easy-to-make complete kits. Larson 
Leathercraft, 820 South Tripp, Department 
9401, Chicago 24. 

ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guoranteed o 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. 1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earrings attachment—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Som 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 


BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat- 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SER- 
VICE, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA. 


DIMENSION OF DESIGN: This valuable book 
was edited from the taped transcripts of the 
Second Annual Conference of American Crafts- 
men held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin in June 
1958. Wt is an essential reference for those 
who wish to know about the creative, social 
and economic problems of the craftsman today. 
To complete your Conference series, there are 
also some copies still available of ASILOMAR, 
the record of the First Annual Conference of 
American Craftsmen held in Californio in 1957. 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75. 
Write: American Croftsmen’s Council, 29 W. 
53 Street, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Gallery interested in purchasing or consign- 
ment of crafts for resale. Write to: 
The Artisan 
500 Stuart 
Junior League Building 
Houston 6, Texas 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
tlineis. 

DESIGNER-CRAFTSMAN SEEKS QUALITY OUT- 
LET for distinctive, one of a kind, jewelry. Gold 
and Silver. Steady supply guoranteed. Write 
CRAFT HORIZONS, Box 137. 

SELL, profitable artistic on novelties. Lists 25¢. 
Samples, $2.00. MOTIWALA, Third Bhoiwade 
38CH, BOMBAY 2 (India). 


HANDWOVEN CEDAR FRAME HANDBAGS. 
Outlets wanted in quality shops. Excellent 
workmanship. Will send photograph. Mary R. 
Griffin, Falmouth, Mass. 


When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


CANDLE MAKING 

CANDLES IN A WINK with the new Roll-it 
Candle Kit. Now you can make candles with- 
out heating, dipping or molds! Honeycomb 
beeswax sheets roll easily into colorful candles 
of any size or shape. Decorate without glue. 
Pin or press in sequins, glitter, wox appliques, 
shells, jewels, artificial flowers. Create your 
own imaginative centerpieces, unusual gifts. 
Kit contains wox, wick, directions. Master Kit: 
25 colors—$8.95. Decorator Kit: 5 colors— 
$2.50. Assorted Decorations — $1.00. Color 
Chart 35¢ Candles to Burn, Box 39844, Los 
Angeles 39, California. 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


CERAMIC ARTS & CRAFTS, a monthly mago- 
zine full of step-by-step ceramic projects. $3.00 


per year; 2 yeors, $5.00. Ceramic Arts & ° 


Crafts, Box 4011, Strathmoor Station, Detroit 
27, Michigan. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs with 
groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
somples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


CRAFT VACATIONS 


5-Day Vacation Courses in advanced leather- 
craft. Embossing, colors, gold leaf, cuir bouilli, 
bookbinding, etc. Particulars. MUMART LEATHER 
STUDIO, 118 Hazelton Ave., TORONTO 5, Can- 
oda. 


DESIGNER CRAFTSMAN 


Excellent position available for experimental 
product designer with experience in diversified 
crafts such as ceramics, enameling, weaving or 
metal or woodworking. Must hove on interest 
in experimental techniques and contemporary 
modes of expression. Permanent assignment in 
new Styling Center located in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. Lancaster interviews at Company ex- 
pense for selected candidates. Write to: Per- 
sonnel Administration Deportment, ARM- 
STRONG CORK COMPANY, Lancaster, Penna. 


ENAMELING 
ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


Instructions, tools, supplies for li 


elry, ceramics, mosaics. Copper, aluminum, sil 
ver, porcelains. Every conceivable jewelry find- 
ing in six different finishes. 136 page catalogue 
50¢ (refundable) Bergen, 300C S. W. 17th Ave., 


Miami, Fla. 


EXOTIC NATURAL MATERIALS: precious tortoise 
shell, 3 x 3’ slab, $3.00; African buffalo horn, 
tips & slices, $1.00 doz.; stag horn crowns, $1.50 
ea.; %” ivory rings, 2° diam., $1.50 ea.; 
baroque nacre nugget, drilled, $1.25 doz.; rare 
zebra wood, 4” slab, $1.00; grenadilla wood, 
dense purple-black, 1” sq. x 10”, $1.50 ea.; 
Honduras mahogany 1%” x 10”, 75¢ ea.; send 
25¢ for fascinating catalog. Som Kramer, 29 W. 
8th St., New York N. 


FREE CATALOGUE OF GEMSTONES and FIND. 
INGS. Rhinestone Supply Co., Scottsdale, Ari- 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 


Miniature dental tool sampler kit, and 112 
page catalog—1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Lincoln Dental, 920 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Exchange recent Limited Editions Club books 
for works of Art, Crafts. E. B. Leimseider, 45 
Burr Farms Road, Westport, Conn. 


MOSAICS 


Transparent Glass Mosaic—75 ass't pieces— 
$1.00 ppd. Free lists. Creative Merchandisers, 
1821—4th St., San Rafael, Calif. 


New van book and Catalog of ory in 
MOSAIC—Send 25¢ (to help pay mailing and 
handling) to the MOSAIC ARTS Co., 352 At- 
wood St., Pittsburgh 13, Po. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Classic, plastic flower arrangements-by-number 
kits. Wide variety. Permanent, washable. Ar- 
rangers Catalog 10¢. Cleve Imports 4500114 
Lorain, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
COUNSELLORS: Vermont Girls’ Camp: Head 
and assistant in Arts and Crafts. Experience 
in Ceramics, Jewelry, li 
Write: Mrs. Daniel Dell, 315 West End Ave., 
New York 23, N. Y. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


PHOTOSEAL Electric Plastic Laminating Kit. 
Complete for fun or profit. $14.95. Therm Ap- 
pliance; St. Charles, Ill. 


_ STAMP COLLECT ING 
FREE . . . STAMPS FREAKS! World's Largest 
and Smallest stomp; many other fantastic 
shapes, sizes, designs. Plus Bonus Collection 
from Aden to Zanzibar. 115 different genuine 
foreign postage stamps in all! Collector's 
Guide; Approvals; Big Bargain Catalog. Send 
10¢ for mailing. Harris Co., Dept. F104 Boston 
17, Mass. 
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AROUND THE WORLD PRAISE! 


ENAMEL ART ON METALS 
By Edward Winter 
160 Poges—7% x 10% 
Fully Ilustrated 
7 Full-Color Plates 


$9.75 


The hobbyist, student, and craftsman 
will find here a complete guide to 
enameling on all metals written by 
a famous expert. In easy to follow 
step-by-step photographs and lucid 
text, the author demonstrates how 
to moke decorative objects such as 
bowls, ash trays, vases, jewelry, plaques, etc., with simple and inexpen- 
sive equipment. The experienced craftsmen will find useful information 
on modern industrial techniques employed in architectural decoration. 


ENAMEL ART 


ON VMETAIS 


Enthusiastic letters, orders, and reviews have been received not only 
from the United States and Canada for this recent book, but also from 
many other countries—Australia, India, France, Italy, South Africa, Japan, 
South America, Germany, Austria, England, Mexico, etc. 


Just a few copies left of the first edition of this important book for 
enamelists 


Order from your favorite book or art materials store, or from 
wi Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. 


24 West 40th Street 
New York 18, New York 


Curiosa . . . Exotic Things . . . 


TREASURE PACKAGE- 30 to 50 asst’d rough, color- 

ba ful, crystalline gems; % to %”. All for $1.00. 
TERRACOTTA ID LS—strange lovely, haunting, heads 
masks, 1,000 yrs. old from Teotihuacan. Guaranteed 
originals (not capies). 1 to 2” size. $3.00 ea.: 2 for $5.00. 


} We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 


SAM KRAMER'S GEM CAGING KIT—now anyone can 
make “real” jewelry. Contains 2 prs. jeweler’s pliers, 
3 rou gems, plenty of sterling chain, wire, attachments, 
etc. Simple complete directions. All for $5.00. 
PRECIOUS WOOD SAMPLE blocks & slabs, Congo & macassar 
ebon lignum vitae; coco-bolo; koromundel; tropical rose- 
rare & colorful All labelled. 5 Ibs. Asst’ 50. 
unks, , Pieces. Seasoned solid. 
Fascinatin: full “Db. $4.50. 
GIANT GABOON PORCUPINE QUILLS — exceedingly strange and 
wonderful. 7 to 14” long. 20 for $1.00; 100 for $4.50. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY—NO WAITING! $ 


#314: BLACK STAR SAPPHIRES enuine precious gems — mys- 
terious internal starlight, %” oval, $12.50; %” round 50 
JEWELER’S CEMENT—use with al! stones, materiais, caps, "Andings 
and all Giant tu $1.00. 

M27A: STERLIN APS—cement on drops, baroque, Jecouee. tapered 
stones. Opens, aio to fit. $2.00 doz.; large 4 for $1.00. 

MGA: DROP Simple dome & link. Attach 
capped, caged stones, charms, etc. ¢ pr.; $5.00 dz. pr. 


RUSH 25¢ FOR WORLD'S MOST FASCINATING CATALOC! 3 


STERLING WIRE—22 ga. Butter soft. | Ag caging baroque & rough 
stones, shells, etc. Lots of other uses. 6 ft. $1 
BAROQUE PEARLS —shimmering gr to irridescent 
blue. %”, 75¢ $7.50 dz.; much larger undrille ea 
ANTIQUE STHEA- PERCHA BEADS-—tubular black, doz $1.00; 
faceted lustre glass beads, 65¢ doz., old Venetian tubular, $1.00 doz. 
SAM KRAMER LITERATURE PACK — includes famous, complete 
catalog (25¢); set of 3 illustrated articles on jewelry-making & gems 
(45¢); new illustrated instructions on bead-stringing (10¢); & thrown-in-free, 
a reprint from Sat. Eve.Post about Sam's personal and artistic life. All for 75¢. 


#313: PERSIAN TURQUOISE— intense blue, spider web matrix, ovoid 
cabs, 5/16” to 1/2”. Huge bargain, $1.00 ea.; 6 asst'd. $5.00 

MIRACLE SOFT SOLDER—melts at mere caress of flame, solders all 
metals, needs no flux. Not glue, but true solder. Trial 1 ft. length 50¢. 
B6: APRICAN FETICH BEADS—hand cut bone, unusual, 65¢ doz. 


Order today! Your money back if not highly delighted ; 


‘SAM KRAMER... 
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has everything for the ceramic craftsman: KILNS 
POTTERY AND METAL ENAMELING * POTTERS’ WHEELS 
RICAN ART CLAY COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 
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